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■  REFUBLICANIS.M. 

.  If  it  be  indeed  true,  and  it  is  not  onSy 
a  sound  political,  but  a  fundainenlai  repub- 
I'can  maxim,  that  the  fortunes  of  a  nation 
.de|)eml  upon  the  abilities  of  those  who 
conduct  its  affairs,  tlie  future  pros|»ecls  of 
the  |»eople  of  these  states  are  as  gloomy, 
,aB  their  past  misfortunes  have  been  great. 
If  it  lie  fair  to  calculate  upon  what  is  to 
liiipiten,  from  what  has  happened,  and  ex- 
'pericnce  is  said  to  be  a  must  unerring 
teacher,  two  years  more  of  war,  under  its 
pri'sent  miseraltle  bungling  conductors, 
will  probably  leave  us  little  to  boast  of 
dtesides  the  infatuated  and  obstinate  sup¬ 
port  which  we  have  yiehled  to  the  infatua¬ 
ted  and  obstinate  author  of  our  country’s 
ruin.  But  such  matters  as  a  country’s 
good,  or  a  nations  iirosperily,  are  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  tlie  same  rules  of  jtni- 
dence  and  good  sense  which  enler  into 
the  examination  of  other  concerns.  The 
enquiry,  when  puidic  affairs  are  discussed, 
is  not,  have  things  been  ill  done,  or  well 
done  ?  if  a  democrat  should  find  tliat  a 
democratic  lawyer,  after  having  given  him 
all  the  encouragement  in  his  law  suit,  has 
bungled  his  business  and  lost  the  suit,  will 
sooner,  employ  a  federalist  tlian  him. 
Bui  let  him  vote  which  siiatl  manage  piib- 
Jic  affairs  for  him,  and  he  will  not  hcsilatc 
to  prefer  his  own  democratic  bungler. 
And  let  him  bungle  in  public  as  he  baa  in 


prufcEsionul  affairs,  he  will  ueverthebs# 
vole  for  him  again.  Capacity,  or  incapa* 
city,  is  not  the  question  with  him  in  these 
matters.  He  is  a  patriot,  a  reput.lican, 
yon  know.  And  with  him  it  is  a  clear 
truth,  that  stupidity,  if  it  he  hut  republi¬ 
can,  is  worth  all  the  good  sense  in  the 
world,  if  that  good  sense  is  federal. 

It  is  this,  that  tliscourages  appeals  from 
much  better  heads  than  mine,  to  the  puidic 
juilgment.  Men  of  sense  do  not  merely 
despair  of  penetrating  the  puidic  under¬ 
standing  through  the  mist  of  prejudice  in 
which  it  floats,  and  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  its  aUnospbere,  but  even  then  they 
despair  of  the  conversion  of  those  they 
convince ;  tlie  conseiiuence  of  all  which 
is,  that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
scarcely  ever  aildressed  in  print,  excq|4 
liy  those  who,  like  myself,  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  it.  The  days  when  Hamilloti, 
.lay,  and  .Ames  enlightened  our  country, 
are  gone  by.  Party,  party  is  the  shield 
that  protects  from  conviction.  Advance 
the  most  conclusive  arguments;  arrange 
your  facts  and  press  them  with  irresistable 
force  u(»on  the  understanding — party  for¬ 
bids  the  convicted  from  confessing  coa- 
viclion.  The  re|)utuliun  of  the  chief,  is 
made  the  reputation  of  the  party  ;  and  it 
is  not  strange,  tlierefore,  tliat  Mr.  .Matli- 
son’s  fitness  or  unfitness,  should  have  heen 
made  a  party  question  ;  and  being  so,  that 
it  should  have  lieen  deciiled  by  party  feel¬ 
ings,  rather  than  soiier  judgment. 

At  the  present  moment,  if  1  understand 
(he  matter  right,  the  only  question  be- 
iweeii  the  federal  and  democratic  party, 
is  his  fitness.  And,  notwithstanding  all 
his  blunders,  to  deny  his  fitness  is  faction ; 
to  maintain  it,  patriotisin.  To  appeal  to 
the  tiisaslrous  history  of  the  present  war, 
to  establish  his  utter  iucapacity,  is  lory- 
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inn  ;  ami  to  disreieani  all  the  evidence  of 
(acts,  accumulated  as  they  are,  and  to  ad* 
here  to  the  man  who  has  done  us  all  the 
mischief  which  the  most  utter  incompe- 
tency  could  have  produced,  is  republican¬ 
ism.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  ninety- 
nine  hundreths  of  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  are  republicans.  Mr.  Madison 
says  he  is  a  republican,  those  who  support 
him  and  the  war,  because  he  and  the  war 
•uiTfiort  (hem,  proclaim  him  a  most  incon- 
testihle  and  unrivalled  republican,  except, 
indeed,  that  each  one  of  these  is  as  per¬ 
fect  a  republican  as  any  human  Iteini;  can 
be.  Accordingly  when  an  election  takes 
place,  the  questions  are  not,  was  this  war 
justly  or  unjustly,  prudently  or  imprudent¬ 
ly  commenced  ?  Ha»  it  been  wisely  or 
foolishly  continued?  Has  it  been  ably  or 
▼illninously  conducted  ?  Is  it  likely  to 
be  honourably  or  dishonourably  continu¬ 
ed  ?  happily  or  disastrously  terminated  ? 
Is  the  contriver  and  conductor  of  it  fit  to 
taperintend  its  operations  ?  These  en¬ 
quiries  are  scouted.  Mr.  Madison  is  a  re¬ 
publican.  The  war  was  declared  by  the 
republican  party,  and  disastrous  or  nut,  its 
direction  in  unskilful  hands  or  not,  it  is  a 
war  of  the  republican  party,  and  ever}' 
man  that  belongs  to  that  party  is  bound  in 
honour  to  support  the  war,  and  w'ith  it 
Mr.  Madison,  who  caused  it  to  be  com¬ 
menced.  In  course,  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try  vt  a  bagatelle  about  which  re|>ublican- 
ism  is  not  to  trouble  hself ;  and  the  good 
of  the  party,  which,  in  plain  English, 
means  nothing  but  the  good  of  those  who 
leail,  and  are  to  get  otfices  from  the  party, 
is  the  only  subject  of  anxiety  ;  and  what 
is  worse,  the  good  of  the  party  is  made  to 
mean  tbe  eood  of  the  country,  as  if  the 
enriching  of  those  who  riot  on  what  is 
wrung  from  us  by  taxes,  is  a  national  be¬ 
nefit.  We,  the  people,  become  every 
year  poorer  and  poorer;  and  they,  the 
party  leaders,  the  holders  of  offices,  be¬ 
come  every  year  richer  and  richer  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  demanded,  that  w«  should. 


one  and  nil,  throw  up  our  huts  into  the  air 
and  rejoice. 

The  poor,  who  at  the  best,  are  always 
uncomfortable,  must  rejoice, although  they 
are  reduced  to  beggary,  because,  forsooth, 
such  a  man,  a  good  republican,  manages 
the  loan ;  or  because,  such  a  one  is  enrich¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  contractor,  and  he  is  no 
less  of  a  republican,  than  all  those  who 
make  a  trade,  and  a  profitable  one  they 
all  make,  of  their  republicanism.  Indeed 
the  republican  party  prospers,  and  pros¬ 
pers  much,  if  while  the  mass  of  them  are 
becoming  every  day  poorer,  tbe  leaders 
are  becoming  every  day  richer  from  the 
very  same  cause.  “  The  republican  par¬ 
ty  i»  triumphant !  Huxza  for  the  repub¬ 
lican  party  !”  Shouts  the  poor  infatuated 
maniac,  who  returns  reeling  home  from  the 
democratic  orgies  at  Martlings.  “  John 
have  you  got  money  to  buy  us  bread  to¬ 
morrow  morning,”  cries  liis  sorrowful  wife. 

How  shall  we  get  our  winters  wood, 
John  ?  And  quarter  day  will  be  round 
again  soon,  and  how  is  our  rent  to  he 
paid,  John  ?”  “  O  daddy  see  my  shoes,” 
eries  poor  Nancy,  my  toes  are  sticking 
out,  and  in  these  cold  mornings,  they  arc 
most  frozen  going  about  for  things.”  And 
my  coat  (says  Stephen)  is  almost  worn 
out,  it  can’t  be  patched  any  more;  1  wish 
you  would  get  me  a  new  coat.  And  dad¬ 
dy,  the  madam  says,  site  must  be  paid  for 
N ancy’s  schooling  and  mine,  or  she  cant 
have  us  come  any  more.”  But  John  is  a  ^ 
republican ;  to  him  the  republican  party  is  j 
all  in  all ;  John  can  let  his  children  starve 
and  freeze,  but  he  would  not  forego  the  ! 
pleasure  of  spending  his  only  shilling  at  i 
Tammany  Hall,  and  huzzaing  for  the 
republican  party,  from  any  compassion  to 
his  own  offspring.  The  return  of  old 
Washingtonian  times,  when  peace  and 
plenty  rendered  every  honest  man’s  fire¬ 
side  a  little  paradise  to  him,  are  hateful  to 
John,  because  the  tories  want  such  times, 
and  are  trying  to  bring  them  about  again 
and  John  bates  the  tories- 
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Iln  commencing  the  rcpnblication  of  the  num- 
bcru,  of  which  the  following  iii  introductory,  Ido 
not  yet  yield  my  assent  to  the  arguments  it  pro¬ 
mises.  But  the  writer  is  \  cre4t  M4n!  From 
the  same  pen  proceeded  the  numbers  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  publication,  umler  the  head  of 
“the  B04D  TO  RUIN.”  This  Writer,  hitherto, 
lias  never  misstated  a  fact,  nor  endeavoured  to 
impose  a  false  argument  upon  the  public.  And 
although  the  prejudice  of  the  moment  is  against 
the  course  he  pursues,  he  shall  be  heard  in  the 
'Examiner ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  making  a  peace,  if  it  be  indeed  in  our  pow¬ 
er,  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  in  a  moment  of 
surly  and  passion. — Ed.  £x.] 

From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser, 

To  all  rvkn  rvhhfnr  a  termination  of  this  vn- 
hapjnt  mar  on  terms  not  dhhonovtrable  to  our 
emiiUnf,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  Listing 
and  durable  peace. 

A  FnEE  BUT  CANDID  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  LATE 
NEGOTIATION. — No.  f. 

This  country  is  divided  into  two  great  par¬ 
ties — the  friends  of  peace,  and  the  friends  of 
war.  The  foriner  it  is  believed,  are  much  the 
.most  numerous.  The  latter  arc  prepared  and 
determined,  to  avail  themselves  of  every  op¬ 
portunity  to  inSaine  the  passions  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  partisans  of  war. 

The  friends  of  peace  arc  composed  of  men 
of  all  classes  and  all  characters.  Many  of 
them  are  young  and  ardent.  They  love  their 
country,  they  justly  value  its  honour.  Others 
of  them  love  popularity,  and  look  forward  to 
political  power.  That  power  they  know  de¬ 
pends  on  public  opinion.  If  a  sudden  clamour 
is  excited,  they  fear  that  the  popular  opinion 
will  be  against  them  ;  and  determined  to  be 
ou  the  strongest  side,  they  often  join  with¬ 
out  due  examination  in  the  outcry  which  their 
enemies  purposely  excite.  ^ 

The  writer  of  the  following  remarks,  has 
lived  too  long  in  the  world  to  be  governed  by 
such  first  impressions,  which  his  experience 
has  shown  to  him  are  usually  wrong. 

It  has  been  bis  wish  to  wait  till  the  ferment 
has  subsided ;  to  read  attentively,  weigh,  and 
compare,  before  he  decides. 

Hence,  though  in  the  minority  at  first,  he 
often  has  found  himself  in  the  end  snp[K>rted 
by  the  public  voice. 

Never  was  a  question  so  deeply  interesting 
as  the  present,  and  one  would  suppose,  that, 
if  we  were  as  wwe  and  intelligent  as  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  be,  our  candour  and  desire  of  investi¬ 
gation,  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
we  feel  in  the  question. 

Borne  down  by  the  distresses  experienced, 
and  the  still  greater  calamities  to  be  feared 
from  this  war,  just  on  the  eve  of  an  important 
election  which  is  to  decide  the  character  of  a 
future  congress,  when  our  fate,  for  periiaps  one 
hundred  years  is  to  be  decided  by  our  present 
condort,  it  would  be  madness  in  a  moment  of 


passion  and  agitation  to  decide  hastily  on  the 
conduct  of  an  elaborate  negotiation,  aud  to 
declare  at  once  that  all  hopes  of  peace  arc 
precluded  by  the  demands  of  the  enemy. 

If  we  do  this,  we  do  every  thing  onr  inter¬ 
nal  enemies  could  wish.  Never  was  Mr.  .Vla- 
dison  ill  such  spirits,  wo  are  told  ;  and  why  ? 
ttccause  he  believes  tiiere  is  no  hopes  of 
peace,  and  because  be  hopes  the  people  will 
act  like  fools  and  madmen,  will  I'orget  the 
man  who  has  brought  these  calamities  upon 
us,  and  reserve  their  indignation  wholly  tor 
I  the  enemy,  who,  as  in  all  negotiations,  bap- 
I  pens  to  demand  much  more  than  he  means  to 
take. 

My  remarks  on  this  topic  will,  I  know,  be 
intercstiu:';,  and  will  be  generally  read,  not 
ou  accouiil  of  their  merit,  but  because  every 
thing  ou  so  vital  a  topic  will  be  read  with  avi¬ 
dity.  The  discusaion  will  however  be  long, 
aiui  will  require  patience  and  candour.  Those 
who  arc  in  too  great  a  passion  to  reason,  I 
would  counsel  not  to  read  the;e  remarks. 
They  will  inllame  them  the  more,  because 
they  will  be  temperate  and  didicult  to  an¬ 
swer. 

Tiic  first  remark  I  will  make  is,  and  it  is 
one  wliicli  nn  man  can  deny,  that  never  since 
the  British  treaty,  that  most  admirable 
guardian  and  preserver  of  our  peace,  did  any 
political  question  appear  before  the  people  in 
so  unfair  and  prejudiced  a  light.  The  public 
mind  was  inflamed  and  preoccupied  before 
the  dcspatclies  appeared. 

Many  men  confound  the  previous  reports 
with  the  actuol  demands,  and  the  passionate 
and  unfounded  suggestion,  that  the  terms  were 
such  as  none  hut  a  “  conquering  aatiou  would 
iinpo.se  on  a  conquered  people,”  will  have 
sunk  so  deep  in  weak  minds,  that  all  the  ar- 
gum<nits  ill  tlie  world,  and  a  full  display  of 
facts,  will  not  remove  the  impression. 

A  second  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  it 
is  nnt  my  purpose  to  prove  the  British  de¬ 
mands  reasonable.  There  is  seldom  any  rea¬ 
son  in  the  ov!.iet  of  negotiations.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  Bonaparte  insisted  on  Holland  and  Italy, 
but  in  I’cbriiary  lie  might  iiave  been  content¬ 
ed  with  France. 

It  is  my  chief  view  to  show. 

First,  what  the  demands  arc  not,  that  is, 
what  Great-Britaiu  does  not  demand. 

.Secondly,  to  discriminate  between  what 
she  proposes  as  ultimata,  or  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
and  what  she  merely  urged  against  extrava¬ 
gant  demands  ou  nur  side. 

I  And  thirdly,  to  discuss  the  only  article  she 
insists  upon,  and  to  show,  (which  by  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God  I  think  I  can  do,)  that  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  the  commercial  states,  the  real  ho¬ 
nour  and  welfare  of  the  coimtry,  may  well 
consist  with  her  only  absolute  demand,  which 
is  peace,  permanent  peace  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  .secured  by  the  mutual  giiarrmee  of 
both  nations  and  a  barrier  of  wild  tunuiry  in- 
alieiiabie'to  either  party. 
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I  harr  eoDP  w  fhr  in  rxplainin;!;  my  objects,  rulars  coinmiinirated  in  liis  letter,  I  have 
tb  t  I  ha>e  (.Illy  lonm  in  llic  r()iii}iass  of  a  learnt  that  the  Khi|>  which  was  ricstroyt'd, 
Di  (lerate  address  to  0|icn  myself  as  to  the  was  the  ilermes,  of  from  24  to  ^8  nuns,  L'a|>t. 
fir^t  iKiint.  the  Hon.  W,  H.  Percy,  senior  olfk-er  in  the 

e  are  told  that  Britain  meant  to  humble  |(iiilf  of  Mexico;  and  the  bris;  so  considerably 
otir  nation  by  requiring;,  we  should  explicitly  daiiiajjed  is  the  iSophic,  18  guns,  ('apt.  William 
yield  the  quest icn  of  inipressiiient.  Thi.s  I  ockyer.  The  other  ship  was  the  e-hanm.  of 
would  have  wuiiiided  our  honour  more  than  from  21  to  28  guns,  Capt.  Spencer,  son  of 
yh 'ding,  « liat  ap|iears  to  be  so  touching  to  Earl  Spencer;  tlie  other  brig's  name  not 
foine  person^,  a  ft  w  barren,  uD.settled  acres.  kiion  n.  (..'n  Imard  of  the  Charon,  85  men 
I  shall  say  something  on  this  lattice  (loint  were  kiih^d  and  wounded ;  among  whom  wa.s 
hereafter.  It  is  a  strange  idea,  and  rather  a  Col.  iVicholl,  of  the  royal  marines,  who  lo.*t 
proud  and  lofiy  one  altove  the  temper  of  an  eye  by  a  splinter.  The  land  force  coii- 
I  oiiis  XIV,  or  Great  Britain,  that  our  nation  sifted  of  1IU  mariu  s,  and  .^00  Creek  Indians, 
is  the  only  one  on  earth  which  cannot  treat  under  the  miniiiaiid  of  c'a(>t.  Woodbine,  of 
upon  borndarics,  if  the  proposed  change  only  iiiarim's,  and  about  2()  artillerists,  with  one 
tends  to  preserve  pi'ace,  and  not  to  enrich  or  tour  and  a  half  iiieli  howitzer,  from  whicli 
arcraiidizc  our  enemy,  or  impoierish  our-  th<‘y  di  rharged  shells  and  nine  pound  sliot. 
tebes.  They  re*embark(‘d  the  piece,  and  retreated 

But  my  object  is  now  to  show  what  Britain  by  laud  towards  Pi^ii.^acola,  whence  they 
d  ts  not  demand.  All  the  stories  about  her  came. 

linn  iliatiiig  iis  oil  Hie  subject  of  inipressiiient,  By  the  morning  rejiort  of  the  IGth,  there 
ar<  false.  It  would  have  hem  more  degrading.  |  were  present  iii  the  furl  tit  Ibr  duty,  oftictra 
alter  Mr.  Madison's  manilcsto  of  war  and  that  land  iie  ii,  1.’>8. 

ot  our  congiess.  to  have  renoiineed  this  point  I  Tlie  result  of  this  engagement  has  stam|ied 
expressly,  than  the  cession  of  the  Lake  of  tlie  a  rliaraetcr  on  the  war  in  lhi>>  qiiarUjr.  Iiighly 
V' oods.wheie  scarce  a  civilized  foot  ever  trod,  favourable  to  the  Aiiiericaii  arms:  it  is  an 


SI  c  says,  however,  she  asks  no  such  loiiiiilin- 
tien.  She  i«  not  anxious  to  have  that  fwiiit 
even  discussed.  Hear  inc  out  helbro  yon  coii- 
dmiii.  PACiFiCCS. 

I^rn-Hanijishire  Flrction  for  I, 'embers  rj 
(  ongress. 

Whole  number  of  votes,  34,724  ;  necessary 
to  s  cl  oii  e  17,3C8. 


The  Hon.  I'aniel  Webster  liad 

18.12fi 

Bradbury  ('’illey. 

18.144 

M'illiaiii  Hale, 

18,120 

Charles  H.  Atherton, 

17.984 

Roger  Vosp, 

1!I.12;{ 

Jeiiiithiin  Wilcox, 

18,118 

And  arc  elected.  The  votes  ibr 

the  demo- 

ratic  candidates  vvcie. 

E'or  John  F.  Parrot, 

10,43.. 

Timothy  Cphain, 

16.0(14 

r.  L.  Morrill, 

IG.-WO 

D.  Huntley, 

10,370 

S.  P,  Webster, 

16..W8 

J.  Butler, 

1C,43U 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Ma  jor  General  Jackson, 
to  the  tsecrctary  of  War,  d.ated 
Head  Quarters,  7tfi  tnilUarif  District, 
,  Mobile.  September  17th. 

.  Sib— With  livelv  emotions  of  satis<'action.  I 
.communicate  that  success  has  crowned  the 
gallant  ('flbrts  of  our  brave,  soldiers,  in  resist* 
ine  and  repnbing  a  combined  British  naval 
till'  land  force,  which  on  the  15th  instant  at¬ 
tacked  Fort  Bowycr,  on  the  Point  of  .Mobile. 

I  enelo'c  a  copy  of  the  official  report  of 
Major  William  T.awrenee,  ofliie  2d  infantry, 
who  coouDanded.  In  addition  to  the  parti- 


event  fram  which  may  be  drawn  the  most 
favoiiralile  augury. 

I  All  acliieveiiteiil  so  glorious  in  itself,  and  sw 
|iii)|Mtriaut  ill  its  consequences,  should  Ih-  ap¬ 
preciated  hy  the  government ;  and  those  coii- 
ceiiied  are  entitled  to,  and  will  doiihtless  re- 
jeeive,  the  n  ost  gratifying  evidence  of  the  ap- 
I  probation  of  their  conn  try  men. 

I  In  the  words  of  Major  l.awn  nce,  “  where 
fall  behaved  well,  it  is  iiiiin  cess  try  to  discrimi- 
'iiate.”  But  all  being  meritorious  I  beg  leave 
to  annex  tlie  name-  of  tlie  uHicers  who  were  en- 
'g.aged  and  pri  sent;  and  hope  they  will  iiidi- 
vidoally,  he  deemed  worthy  of  di-tinetion 

Major  William  i.awreiice,  2d  iiii'aiitry,  coin- 
niaiidiiig;  Gapt.  Walsh,  of  the  artillery.  Lap- 
tains  ('hamtierlaiii,  Brnwnlow  and  Bindley,  of 
the  2d  infantry.  Captains  bands,  deputy  rom- 
missary  of  ordiiaiice,  1  i,  utenaiits  Villard, 
biurges,  (’oiiway,  II.  Sanders,  T.  B.  .’zanders, 
Bnmks,  Davis  and  B.  banders,  all  of  the  2d 
iiifaiilry. 

1  a:ri  courulent  that  your  own  feelings  will 
h  ad  you  to  participate  in  iny  wishes  on  this 
subject.  Permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  allowing  to  tliis  gallant  baud 
the  valiio  of  the  vessel  destroyed  by  them. 

I  remain  with  great  respect,  your  oliedient 
servant,  AXUHEW  JACKbON, 

Major  General  Conunandunt. 
Hon.  Secretary  of  War. 

Copy  of  a  Utter  from  Major  Lawrence  to  Ma¬ 
jor  General  Jackson,  dated 

Fobt  Bowter,  Sept.  15,  1814. 

12  o'clock  at  night. 

SIB — After  writ ine  tlie  enclosed.  1  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  appiuaidi  of  the  enemy  from 
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aen«tin»  U  by  exprfiw.  At  in«‘ridian  they  wrre 
iiD'ler  fiill  sail,  with  an  i^asy  and  lavonrabltt 
bronze,  stanilinft  directly  for  the  tort,  and  at  4 
I‘.  M.  we  o|ioiiod  our  battery,  which  was  re- 
turii>-d  from  two  sitips  and  two  brie;!*,  as  they 
apfiroached.  The  action  became  general  at 
about  20  minutes  past  4,  amt  was  continued 
wiiimiit  intermission  on  either  side  until  7, 
when  one  ship  and  two  brigs  were  comjielled 
to  retire,  1'he  leading  sfiip,  supposed  to  be 
the  commoflore,  mounting  twenty-two  32 
pi>  nd  carrnnades,  having  anchored  n  ai  est  oiir 
battery,  .vas  so  mucli  disabled,  her  cable  be¬ 
ing  cut  by  our  shot,  that  she  drilled  on  shore, 
wiiitliin  WIO  yards  of  the  battery,  and  the 
o'ii  r  v*'sse!s  having  got  out  of  our  reach,  wi* 
k  ii!  Mich  a  tn  ni-'iuions  tir«'  U!*on  her  tliat  she 
was  set  on  lire  and  ah.'iiidoncd  by  the  few  of 
tl.e  crew  who  siirviv.  d.  AttOP.  .M  we  had 
tJie  pleasure  of  \\  itnessing  the  explosion  of  her 
niag.azino.  The  loss  of  lives  on  hoard  must 
have  been  iiiiineiis'e,  as  vre  are  certain  no  boats 
left  In  r  except  three,  wliicli  had  previously 
g  nie  to  her  assistance,  and  one  of  these  I  be¬ 
lli  VO  was  sunk  ;  in  fact,  one  of  her  boats  was 
bii  rnc.d  along  side  of  her. 

The  brig  that  tbilowed  her  I  am  certain  was 
tniich  damaged  IhiIIi  in  hull  and  rigging.  The 
other  two  did  not  approach  near  enoiig li  to  be 
•o  much  injured,  but  I  am  confntcnt  did  not 
«.s4-apc,  as  a  well  directed  tire  was  kept  on 
them  during  the  whole  time. 

lliiring  the  iictieii  a  battery  of  a  12  pounder 
and  ahowitger  was  opened  on  our  rear,  with¬ 
out  doing  any  execution,  and  was  silcnc«’d  by 
a  few  shot.  Our  loss  is  four  privates  killed 
and  five  privates  wounded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  action  the  flag- 
Btatr  was  shot  away  ;  but  tlie  flag  was  imme¬ 
diately  hoisted  (Ki  a  sponge  staff  over  the  pa¬ 
rapet.  While  tlie  flag  was  ilowii.  the  enemy 
kept  np  their  most  incessant  and  trcmeiulons 
tire  :  the  mc.'i  were  withdrawn  from  the  cur- 
tins  and  N.  K.  bastion,  as  the  enemy’s  o*vn 
shot  completely  protected  oiir  rear,  except 
tlie  (Misit  ion  they  had  eiiosen  for  their  battery. 

Where  all  behaved  well  it  is  uniieeessarv  to 
■discriminate.  Sullice  it  to  say,  every  officer 
and  man  did  bis  duty  ;  the  whole  belitvcd 
with  that  roarin'  <s  and  intrepidity  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  true  Aiaeriean.  and  wliirb 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  men 
jnost  of  whom  bad  never  seen  an  enemy,  and 
were  now  for  the  first  time  exposcti  for  nearly 
Ahren  hours  to  a  force  of  nearly  or  quite  four 
(tins  to  one. 

We  fired  during  (he  action  between  4  and 
AX  I  guns,  most  of  them  double  shotted,  and 
alter  the  first  half  hour  but  few  missed  an  ef¬ 
fect.  W.Vl.  LAWUExNCE. 

nf  a  Utter  frmn  Major  General  Brown  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  dated 
Head  Uuarters,  Camp  Fort  Erie, 

September  ‘-tO.  1814. 

Sir— In  my  letter  pf  the  18ih  lust.  1  briefly 


informed  you  of  the  fortnnate  issue  of  the  sor¬ 
tie  which  took  place  the  day  preceding.  But 
it  is  due  to  the  gallant  officers  ami  men,  to 
whose  hravt'ry  we  are  indebted  for  our  s  r- 
cess  on  this  occasion,  tliat  I  should  give  yo  a 
more  circuiiistaDtiul  and  detailed  account  v.f 
this  affair. 

Th"  eneiiiy’s  camp  1  aseertaincil  t«  be  situ¬ 
ated  ill  a  field,  surrounded  by  woods,  u  ar!r 
two  miles  ilistant  from  tin  ir  batteries  ami  i-i - 
treiiclimi-nts,  theobjec'  of  which  was  to  a>-ep 
that  part  of  their  force  which  tvas  not  upon 
duty,  out  of  tlie  range  of  o:ir  fire  from  Fort 
Erie  and  Black  Bock.  Their  iiifaniry  was 
form  'd  into  three  brigades,  estimal  d  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  luindred  m!  ii  each.  Cn  of 
these  brigades,  wjtli  a  detail  froiii  tlieir  ariil- 
lery,  was  station. 'd  ai  tli  ir  worts,  (tlicse  be¬ 
ing  bat  ."XX)  yards  distant  from’  ('dd  I  ort  Erie, 
ami  the  right  of  our  line.)  IVe  had  alivady 
sutlered  mueh  from  the  lire  of  two  ef  their  iiat- 
teries.  and  were  aware  that  » third  was  aaoi.t 
to  open  upon  iis.  Emler  tliese  cireii:ii-tan:  s, 
I  determined  to  storm  tiio  liatterios,  destroy 
the  caniion,  and  roagbly  tiaii.lle  the  bri.^ule 
upon  duty,  before^thoso  in  leserve  eouUl  ue 
bi'oiight  into  actio!!. 

('■11  the  morning  of  llie  ICtb,  (he  in.'Uotry 
and  lilleni*  II.  regulars  and  militia,  were  order¬ 
ed  to  ha  paraded  and  put  in  readin.j'S  to  mareli 
jireeisely  at  12  o’eloek.  General  I'orter  with 
the  vo'imteers,  ('oloiicl  Gibson  with  the  rifle¬ 
men.  ami  .Major  Brooks  with  the  2.!d  and  1st 
infantry,  ami  a  fi  w  dragoons  acting  as  infan¬ 
try,  were  ordered  to  move  from  (he  extr-me 
left  of  our  |)osiiioii  upon  the  enemy’s  right,  iiy 
a  passage  opened  through  the  womis  tor  the 
Oi'casioii.  (ieiieral  .Viiller  was  directed  to  '4a- 
tioii  Ids  roiiimami  in  the  ravine,  wideii  li  is  be¬ 
tween  Fort  F.rie  and  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
by  passing  them  by  detaeliments  through  the 
skirls  of  the  wood— and  the  21st  infaiilry  un¬ 
der  t  icneral  Uipley  wa.s  posted  as  a  corps  of 
reserve  between  the  new  bastions  of  Fort 
F.rie;  all  under  cover,  and  out  of  the  .view  of 
the  enemy. 

Almut  20  miaiites  before  3  P.  .M.  1  fiiiind 
the  left  coliiiiins  under  the  command  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Porter,  which  were  destine*!  to  turn  the 
enemy's  right,  within  a  few  i-odsof  the  British 
eiitreurlimeiits.  They  were  ordered  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  commence  the  action.  Pa.ssiiig 
down  the  ravine,  1  judged  trom  the  report  of 
musketry,  that  the  artion  had  commenced  on 
our  left :  J  now  hastened  to  General  Miller, 
and  directed  them  to  seize  the  moment  and 
pierce  the  enemy’s  entrencliineiits  between 
liatteries  No.  2  and  3.  My  orders  were  prompt¬ 
ly  and  ably  executed.  Within  30  minutes  af¬ 
ter  the  first  gun  was  fired,  batteries  No.  2  and 
3,  the  enemy’s  line  of  entrenchiDents,  and  hii 
two  block  hoHses,  were  in  oiir  possession. 

Soon  after  battery  No.  1  was  abandoned  by 
the  British.  The  guns  in  each  were  spik  d 
by  IIS,  or  otherwise  d*><tPoyed,  and  tko  naga>- 
ziiie  of  No.  3  was  blown  np. 
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A  few  minutes  before  the  explosinn,  I  had 
ordered  up  a  reKerrc  under  General  Kipley. 
As  he  passed  me  at  the  bead  of  his  column,  I 
desired  him,  as  be  would  be  the  senior  in  ad- 
Tance,  to  ascertain  as  near  as  possible  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  tniops  in  general,  an<j  to  have  a 
care  that  no  more  was  hazarded  than  the  oc¬ 
casion  required  :  that,  the  object  of  tlie  sor¬ 
tie  eflected,  the  troops  would  retire  in  good 
order,  Ac.  General  Ripley  passed  rapidly 
on,  soon  after  1  became  alarmed  tor  General 
3>iller,  and  sent  an  order  tor  the  21st  to  hast¬ 
en  lo  his  support,  towards  battery  No.  1.  Co¬ 
lonel  Uphaii)  received  the  order,  and  advanced 
to  Use  aid  ol  General  Miller.  General  Ripley 
bad  inclined  to  the  left,  wliere  Major  Brooks’ 
command  was  engaged,  with  a  view  of  making 
some  necessary  enquiries  of  that  officer,  and 
in  the  act  of  doing  so  was  nniurtnnately  wound¬ 
ed.  By  this  time  the  object  of  the  sortie  was 
ai  complislied  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations.  General  Miller  had  consequently  or¬ 
dered  the  troops  on  the  right  to  fall  back — oli- 
serving  this  movement,  1  sent  my  stall'  along 
the  line,  to  call  in  the  otimr  corps.  Within 
a  lew  ndnutes  they  rctircu  fi-om  the  ravine, 
and  from  thence  to  camp. 

Thus  one  thousand  regulars  and  an  equal 
portion  ol  militia,  in  one  I  our  of  close  action, 
blasted  the  lio|)Csof  the  enemy,  destroyed  the 
fruits  of  iiity  days  labour,  and  dimiinshed  his 
elective  tbrec  IhOU  men  at  least.  1  am  at  a 
loss  to  express  iny  salislaction  at  the  gallant 
ronuuct  ol  tlie  otticers  and  men  of  this  divi¬ 
sion,  whose  valour  has  shone  superior  to  every 
trial.  General  I'orter  in  his  official  report 
herein  enclosed,  lias  very  properly  noticed 
those  patriotic  citizens  who  have  done  so 
n.ijch  bonom  to  themselves,  by  freely  and  vo¬ 
luntary  tt  ndering  their  services  at  a  dangerous 
and  critical  peruxl. 

As  tlie  Seine  of  action  was  in  a  wood  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  position  I  had  chosen,  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  whole,  several  re- 
{Hirts  of  the  comn.andants  of  corps,  must  guide 
me  in  noticing  individuals. 

Geueial  Miller  mentions  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Bccdic,  Major  Trimble,  C  aptaiiis  Hall,  and 
Ingersoll,  Lieutenants  C'rawibrd,  and  Lee,  and 
fiurticvlarly  Eusign  O'Fling,  as  entitled  to 
distinction. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  M’Donald,  upon  whom 
the  command  of  the  rifle  corps  devolved,  upon 
the  fall  of  the  brave  and  generous  Gibson, 
names  Adjutants  iibortridge  of  the  l.st,  and 
Ballard  of  the  4th  regiment,  as  deserving  the 
highest  applause  for  their  promptness  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  in  communicating  orders.  Of  the  other 
ofiirers,  he  reports  generally,  that  the  bravery 
and  good  conduct  of  all,  was  so  conspicuous, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  discriminate. 

Major  Brooks,  to  whom  much  credit  is  due 
fur  Uie  distinguished  manner  in  wbicli  he  exe¬ 
cuted  the  orders  he  received,  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  Lieutenants  Goodell,  Ingersoll,  Li¬ 
vingston,  Lusigns  Brant  and  O’Fling,  of  the 


23A-^particularly  of  the  latter.  Also  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Simms,  Lieutenants  Bissel,  Shore,  and 
Bridnot  of  the  1st  infantry,  and  Lieutenant 
Watts  of  the  dragoons. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Upham,  who  took  com¬ 
mand  of  the  reserve  after  General  Ripley  was 
disabled,  bestows  great  praise  u|)on  .Major 
Chambers,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  riflemen,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  21st  infantry,  as  also  upon  Capt. 
Bradford  and  T>ieut.  Holding  of  that  regiment. 

My  .staff.  Colonels  Snclling,  and  Gardner, 
3Ia|ur  Jones,  and  my  aid-dc-camps  Major  Au¬ 
stin,  and  Lieutenant  Armstrong,  were  as  usu¬ 
al  zealous,  intelligent  and  active,  they  per- 
Ibrmed  every  duty  required  of  them,  to  my 
entire  satisfaction. 

Major  Hall,  assistant  inspector  general,  led 
a  battalion  of  militia,  and  conducted  with  skill 
and  gallantry.  Lieutenant  Kirby,  aid-de-cainp 
to  General  Ripley,  was  extremely  active  and 
useful  during  the  time  he  was  in  action. 

Lieutenants  Frazer  and  Riddle  were  in  Ge¬ 
neral  I’orter’s  stall';  their  bravery  was  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  no  utliccrs  of  tiicir  grade  were 
ir.oro  useful. 

The  corps  of  artillery,  commanded  by  Ma¬ 
jor  Hindman,  which  has  been  so  eminently 
distiugiiished  tliroiigiiout  this  campaign,  had 
no  opportunity  of  taking  a  part  in  the  sortie. 
The  25th  inlantry,  niidcr  Colonel  Jessup,  was 
stationed  in  hurt  Erie,  to  bold  the  key  of  our 
posit  ioD. 

Colonel  Brady,  on  whose  firmness  and  good 
conduct  every  reliance  could  be  placed,  was 
on  command  at  Buiiiiloe,  w  ith  the  remains  of 
the  22d  inlantry.  Lieutenant  Colonels  M‘Bee. 
and  V\  owl  of  the  engineers,  having  rendered 
to  this  army  services  the  most  iiiqiortant,  I 
must  seize  the  opportunity  of  again  mention¬ 
ing  them  particularly.  Ou  every  trying  oc¬ 
casion  i  have  reaped  much  benefit  from  their 
sonud  and  excellent  advice.  No  two  otfi- 
eers  of  their  grade,  could  have  contributed 
inori;  to  the  safety  and  honour  of  this  army. 
Wood,  brave,  gbnerous,  and  enterprizing,  died 
as  he  bad  lived,  without  a  feeling  but  tbr  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  the  glory  of  her 
arms.  His  name  and  example  will  live  to  guitls 
the  soldier  in  the  path  of  duty,  so  long  as  true 
heroism  is  hold  in  estimation.  “M’Bee  lives 
to  enjoy  the  approbation  of  every  virtuous  and 
generous  mind,  and  to  receive  the  reward  due 
to  his  services  and  high  military  talents. 

It  is  proper  here  to  notice,  that  although 
but  one  third  of  the  enemy’s  force  was  ou 
duty  when  bis  works  were  carried,  the  whole 
were  brought  into  action  while  we  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  destroying  his  cannon.  We  secured 
prisoners  from  seven  of  bis  regiments,  and 
know  that  the  Cth  and  82d  suffered  severely 
in  killed  and  wounded,  yet  these  regiments 
were  not  upon  duty. 

Lieutenant  General  Drummond  broke  np 
his  camp  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  his  entrenchments  behind  the  Chip- 
pawa.  A  party  of  our  men  came  up  with  the 
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rear  of  hU  army  at  Frenchman’s  Creek ;  the 
e<ipmy  destroyed  part  of  tlieir  stores  by  sct- 
tiiif  fire  to  tlie  buildings  from  which  they  were 
employed  in  rouyeying  them.  We  found,  in 
and  almut  the  camp  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cannon  ball,  and  upn  ards  of  one  hundred 
stand  of  arms. 

I  send  you  enclosed  herein  a  return  of  anr 
loss.  The  return  of  prisoners  enclosed,  does 
not  inchide  the  stragglers  that  came  in  after 
the  action. 

I  have  the  licnoiir  to  be,  sir,  very  respect¬ 
fully,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

JACOB  BROWN. 

Honourable  Secretary  of  It'ar. 

Cojiy  (f  a  letter  from  Brigadier  General  Por¬ 
ter  to  Major  General  Brown. 

Fort  Erie,  Sept.  22,  181 '. 

Sir — In  e.vecuting  the  duty  you  have  impo¬ 
sed  on  me,  of  reporting  the  conduct  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  composing  the  left  column, 
which  you  were  pleased  to  place  under  my 
command,  in  the  sortie  of  the  17th  instant,  the 
pleasure  I  derive  in  representing  to  you  tlic 
admirable  conduct  of  the  whole,  is  deeply 
chastened  by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  many  bravo 
and  disUngiiished  men. 

Being  obliged,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  to  act  on  toot,  it  was  impossible  that 
iny  own  personal  observation  should  reach  to 
every  oflicef.  Some  part  of  this  report  must 
therefore  rest  upon  the  reports  of  others. 

It  is  the  business  of  this  communication  to 
speak  of  the  conduct  of  individuals ;  yet  you 
will  permit  me  to  premise,  although  well 
known  to  yourself  already,  tlut  the  object  of 
the  left  column  was  to  penetrate,  by  a  circuit¬ 
ous  route,  between  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
wJiere  one  third  of  his  force  was  abvays  kept 
00  duty,  and  his  main  camp,  and  that  it  was 
sididividod  into  three  divisions.  The  ailvance 
of  200  riflemen  and  a  few  Indians,  commanded 
by  Colonel  (iibson,  and  two  columns  moving 
parallel  to,  and  thirty  yards  distant  from  each 
other.  The  right  column  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Wood,  headed  by  400  in¬ 
fantry  under  Major  Brooks  of  the  23d,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  liOO  volunteers  and  militia,  being 
parts  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  Dobbin’s,  M‘Bur- 
ney’s,  and  Fleming's  regiments,  and  was  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  the  batteries.  The  lell  co¬ 
lumn  of  MO  militia  was  commanded  by  Bii- 
gadjer  General  Davis,  and  comprised  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Lieut.  Colonels  Hopkins,  Chunhill, 
and  Crosby,  and  was  intended  to  hold  in  check 
any  reinforcements  from  the  enemy’s  camp ; 
or  both  columns,  (circumstances  requiring  it, 
which  frequently  happened,)  to  co-operate  in 
the  same  object. 

After  carrying  by  storm,  in  the  handsomest 
style,  a  strong  block  house  in  rear  of  the  third 
battery,  making  its  garrison  prisivicrs,  destroy¬ 
ing  the  three  24  pouiKiers  aud  their  carriages 
in  the  third  battery,  ami  blowing  up  the  ene¬ 
my’s  (pagazine,  and  after  co-operating  with 


General  IMiller  in  taking  the  second  battery, 
the  gallant  leaders  of  the  three  divisions,  all 
fell  nearly  at  the  same  time :  Colonel  Gibson 
at  the  second  battery,  and  General  Davis  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Wood  in  an  assault  upon 
the  first. 

Brigadier  General  Davis,  although  a  militia 
oflicer  of  little  e.vperience,  conducted  on  this 
occasion  with  all  tlie  coolness  and  bravery  of 
a  veteran,  and  fell  while  advancing  upon  the 
enemy's  entrenchments.  His  loss  as  a  citisen 
as  well  as  a  soldier,  will  be  severely  felt  in 
the  patriatic  county  of  Genesee.  Colonel  Gib¬ 
son  fully  sustained  the  high  military  reputa¬ 
tion.  which  be  had  before  so  justly  acquired. 
You  know  bow  exalted  an  opinion  1  have  al¬ 
ways  entertained  of  lieutenaut  Colonel  Wood 
of  the  engineers.  His  conduct,  on  this  day, 
was,  what  it  uniformly  lias  been,  on  every 
similar  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  military 
skill,  acute  judgment  and  heroic  valour.  Of 
the  other  regular  officers.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
M'Donald,  and  Major  Brooks,  senior  in  com 
mand,  1  will  report  to  you  in  relation  to  their 
respective  divisions.  Permit  me,  however,  to 
say  of  these  two  officers,  that  much  as  was  left 
to  them  by  the  fall  of  their  distinguished  lead¬ 
en,  they  were  able  to  sustain  tlieir  parts  in 
the  most  admirable  manner,  and  they  richly 
deserve  the  notice  of  the  government. 

Of  the  militia,  I  regivt  that  the  limits  of  a 
report,  will  not  permit  me,  even  to  lume  all 
of  those,  who  on  this  occasion  established 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  ;  :nuch  less  to  particularize  individual 
merit.  Lieutenant  Colonels  Hopkins,  M‘Bur- 
ney,  Churchill,  aiul  Crosby ;  Majors  Lee,  Mar- 
cle,  Wilson,  liawrence.  Burr,  Dunham,  Kel¬ 
logg,  aiu!  Gansiin,  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise  for  their  gallant  conduct,  their  steady 
and  persevering  exertions.  Lieutenant  CoIon 
ncl  Dobbin  being  prevented  by  severe  indis¬ 
position  from  taking  tiie  field.  Major  Half,  as¬ 
sistant  inspector  general,  volunteered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  join  .Major  Lee  in  the  comiirand  of 
the  volunteer  regiment ;  and  Major  Lee  and 
every  other  officer  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of'  the  gallant  and  good  conduct  of  tliis  yoiiug 
officer. 

Captain  Fleming,  who  commanded  the  In¬ 
dians,  was,  as  be  always  is,  in  the  front  of 
the  battle;  there  is  not  a  more  intrepid 
soldier  in  the  army,  i  should  be  ungrate¬ 
ful,  were  I  to  omit  the  names  of  Captains 
Knapp  and  Hull  of  the  volunteers,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Parker  and  Lientenant  Ciiatfield  of  the 
militia,  by  whose  intrepidity  1  was  during  the 
action,  extricated  from  the  most  unpleasant 
situation.  Captains  Richardson,  Buel,  and 
Kennedy ;  Lieutenants  Parkhurst,  and  Brown, 
and  Adjutants  Dobbin,  Bates  and  Robinson, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Tim 
patriotic  condnet  Oi  Captain  Elliott,  with  20 
young  gentldnen,  who  voinnteered  from  0»- 
tavia,  aud  of  Major  Habhard.  witii  14  men 
exempted  by  age  from  military  duty,  should 
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not  be  omitted.  They  were  eonspicuoiis  du- 1 
riug  the  artion. 

You  will  excnse  me,  if  I  shall  seem  partial, 
in  sjieakins  of  my  own  family,  ronsisting  of  my 
Brigade  iMajor  Frazer,  iny  volunteer  Aid  de- 
canip  Itiddlc. (both  frst  liciitrnr.nts  in  the  l.lth 
infantry,)  Cantain  Bigger  of  the  t  anadian  vol¬ 
unteers,  iVessrs.  Williams  and  Delapierre, 
volunteer  aids  for  the  day,  all  of  whom,  ex¬ 
cept  Mr.  Williams,  were  woniid'-d. 

Lieutenants  Frazer  and  Fiddle  were  en¬ 
gaged  for  most  of  the  preceding  day  with  fa- 
ti.rue  parties,  etitting  roads  for  the  advance  of 
the  eohiinn  through  the  swamp,  and  falling 
timber  to  the  rear,  and  within  l.'K)  yards  of 
the  enemy’s  right ;  which  service  they  exe¬ 
cuted  with  so  much  address,  as  to  avoid  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  on  the  sueccctling  day  they  eon- 
dneted  the  two  columns  to  the  attack.  Frazer 
was  severely  wounded  by  a  iiinskct  ball  whilst 
ajtiking  a  gun  on  the  second  battery.  Biddle, 
after  the  first  l)attery  was  carried,  deseend'  d 
into  the  enemy’s  magazine,  and  after  sceuring 
(with  Quarter  .Master  Greene  of  the  volun¬ 
teers,  whose  goosi  conduct  deserves  mneh 
praise)  a  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition,  blew 
up  the  magazine,  and  suffered  severely  by  the 
explosion.  I  must  solicit  through  yon,  sir, 
the  attention  of  the  gi  iieral  government  to 
th.  se  meritorious  young  men.  Captain  Big¬ 
ger  is  an  excellent  offieer,  and  rendered  me 
much  assistance,  but  was  dangerously  wound¬ 
ed.  The  other  young  gentlemen  are  eitizens, 
and  deserve  much  credit  for  their  activity, 
and  for  having  voluntarily  encountered  dan¬ 
ger.  My  aid-dc-cmrnp  Major  l-o.x,  was  con¬ 
fined  at  Biiffaloe  by  sic’iincss. 

On  the  whole,  sir.  I  can  say  of  the  regular 
troops  attached  to  the  lelt  column,  and  of  the 
veteran  volunteers  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bob¬ 
bin's  regiment,  that  every  man  did  his  duty, 
and  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  reflects  a 
new  lustre  on  their  former  biihiunt  arhieve- 
ments.  To  the  militia,  the  compliment  is 
justly  due,  and  I  could  pay  them  no  greater 
one,  than  to  say,  that  they  were  not  surpassed 
by  the  lieroes  of  C'hippawa  and  Niagara,  in 
ileadiness  and  bravery. 

The  studied  intricacy  of  the  enemy’s  do 
fences,  ronsisting  not  only  of  the  breast  work 
connecting  their  batteries,  but  of  sueeessive 
lines  of  entrenchments  for  a  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear,  covering  the  batteries,  and  eiifiiating 
each  other,  and  the  whole  obstructed  by  ab- 
batis.  brush  and  fe.lltHl  timber,  was  ealciilated 
tc  produce  confusion  among  the  assailants,  and 
I  d  to  several  contests  at  the  point  of  the  liay- 
onet.  But  by  our  double  columns  any  tem¬ 
porary  irregularity  in  the  one,  was  always 
corrected  by  the  other.  Oiir  success  would 
probably  have  been  more  complete,  but  tiir 
the  rain  which  iinfortimateiy  set  in  soon  after 
we  commenced  our  march,  which  rendered  the 
fire  of  many  of  our  muskets  useless,  and  by 
•h-riiriag  the  siin.  led  to  several  unlucky 
mistakes,  as  an  instance  of  this,  a  body  of  fif¬ 


ty  prisoners,  who  liad  surrendered,  were  ot 
dered  to  the  fort,  in  charge  of  a  subaltern  and 
fourteen  volunteers;  the  officer  mistaking  the 
(lireetinii.  condiieted  them  to  the  British 
camp  in  the  route  by  wliich  we  had  advaneed, 
and  they  were  retaken  witli  the  whole  of  the 
guard  exeepling  the  olficer  and  one  man,  who 
Ibuglit  their  way  hack.  iSeveral  of  oiir  strag¬ 
glers  were  made  prisoners  l»y  the  same  niis- 
lakn.  But,  sir,  notwithstanding  these  aeei- 
dents,  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  at  our  Kigiial 
success,  ill  iiiflieting  a  vastly  disproportionate 
injury  on  the  eiiomy,  and  in  wholly  defeating 
all  his  plans  of  operation  against  this  army. 

I  have  the  honniir  to  be,  with  very  great 
respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

P.  U.  PORTER. 

Rrfifrrl  of  Ihr  kiUf.d.  woundfd  and  mining  of 
the  hj)  diKhiiin  of  the  amti/  at  Fort  Erie, 
annmanded  try  ii'Uijnr  Uenernl  Brrmm,  in  the 
sortie  against  the  enemy's  tatterUs,  on  the 
Mlh  Sepleinljcr,  1i>14. 

TOTAL  or  RKGl'LARS. 

Killed — 1  lieutenant  eolonel,  3  captains,  5 
sergeants,  7  corporals,  44  privates. 

H  ounded — 1  brigadier  general,  1  brigade 
major,  1  colonel,  l  lieutenant  colonel,  1  ma¬ 
jor,  captains,  II  siibaltcins,  1  principal  mu¬ 
sician,  12  sergeants,  11  corporals,  94  privates. 

AHssing — f  ailjutani,  1  sergeant,  4  corpo¬ 
rals,  1  musiuan.  36  privates. 

TOTAL  OT  MILITIA,  fcc. 

Killed — 1  brigadier  general,  1  captain,  .3  su¬ 
balterns,  1  sergeant,  1  <'or|ioral.  12  privates. 

ff'nunded—}  major  general,  2  aids-dt'-ruimp, 

1  bi'igadc  ma;or,  2  captains,  2  snballenis,  4 
sergeants,  3  corporals,  6.'>  privates. 

Missing — I  lieutenant  colon •!.  1  maj'ir  1 
quarter  master,  2  captains,  4  siibaite^ns.  A 
sergeants,  13  corporals,  6  musicians,  132  pri¬ 
vates. 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

I  Killed — 1  brigadier  general,  1  lieutenant  co¬ 
lonel,  4  captains.  3  subalterns,  6  sergeants,  8 
cor|M)rals,  ft6  privates. 

I  founded — 1  major  general,  1  brigadier  ge¬ 
neral,  2  aids-de-camp,  2  brigade  majors,  1  eo- 
louel,  1  lieutenant  colonel.  I  major,  4  cap¬ 
tains,  13  subalterns,  I  principal  musician,  IC 
sergeants,  14  cor()orals,  I.W  privates. 

Missing — t  lieutonant  colonel,  1  major,  1 
adj’itant,  1  quarter  master,  2  captains,  4  su* 
haticrns,  10  sergeants,  17  corporals,  7  musi¬ 
cians,  172  privates. 

Aggregate — Olficers  4.'5;  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians  and  privates  466 — aggre¬ 
gate  511. 


At  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  rederal  irTjiiililicans,  from  various  parts 
of  the  county  of  Delaware,  held  (lursuant 
to  general  notice,  at  Deltic,  on  (he  11th 
October,  1814,  fur  the  purjtose  of  taking 
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into  consideration  the  present  alarming  com'entrute  any  measure  or  policy  on  ac- 
situaliun  of  our  ualioiial  adairs,  and  dis-  coujil  of  tlie  very  nun  tl  |T.>laco8,  and 
cussing  the  conduct  and  measures  of  the  .vouhl  enable  a  vseak,  or  a  wicked  adiTii* 
administration.  ^  nlstration  to  shelter  iisuif  heliind  tlie  dis- 

Ilon.  EitENEZER  FOOTE,  graces  which  it  has  heaped  upon  our 
was  cliosen  ChHirni.in,  and  couniry. 

JOSHUA  Pill tJE,  Esij.  Secieiary.  H: solved,  Th  at  we  view  with  sensa- 
Afler  conversing  U|N)a,  and  exfdaining  lions  of  the  most  poigniini  grief,  the  de- 
tlie  onjecl  of  the  meeting,  thefoltoaing  graded  and  irniKiveiis’ied  siiualioa  of 
resolutions  were  unanimously  ado|iled,  as  these  once  happy  and  tlo  uisl.ing  st.ih  s, 
expressive  of  the  sendmeals  of  the  gen-  and  that  these  s',ni«  itiuns  are  remU  red 
tieinen  jiresenl :  still  more  irtognant  i-y  the  dun  ily  moriU. 

IVhircas  in  the  preseni  distressing  situ-  fyii'g  led.  e.ion,  that  all  ir.'.ght  n-ve  liei  n 
alion  of  ourconntry,  when  we  are  redo-  avoided  hy  an  arraiigeineal,  “Iioth  honour- 
ced,  hy  the  pr«ss«ireof  an  nmn  cess.iry  able  ami  ad vaiit  . geo js,’’ and  that  our  pui»- 
auil  calamitous  war,  to  the  verge  ol  iiidi-  lie  airairs,  arc  siill  inuiaged  !>y  men  who 
vidual  ruin,  as  well  as  national  uHtikrii,.'t-  nave  proved  themselves  as  destitute  of 
cy,  it  is  not  the  privilege  only,  Itut  tlu  l  denis  in  c:>n. Ineiing,  as  tltey  were  of 
solemn  duty  of  every  American  citizen,  I'.onesiy  and  jiulgmeul  in  dec  hiring  liie 
lioldly  to  puhlisli  his  opinion  of  men  and  vvar. 

mcHsnn's,  in  onl.  r  that  a  niiily  of  feeling  Itsolvrd,  That  in  the  cond  icl  of  those 
ami  action  may  l>e  produced  among  the  who  were  entrusted  with,  as  well  .is  tiiose 
jieooie,  hy  a  knowledge  of  eacii  olliers  who  actu.illy  olnciated  in  tiie  orga.iiza- 
senlitncnla  yi/i</ iw't'Trrw  the  conduct  ot  lion  of  the  n  gimetil  of  drafted  mditi.'i 
tli  isi  meml'ers  of  the  ruling  jiarty,  to  from  the  couniry,  was  displayed  a  s.  irit  of 
whom  Was  assigned  the  organizal ion  of  the  partiality  and  (irrsecul ion,  with  an  tiller 
late  draft  in  this  county,  was  marked  with  disregard  of  pnlilic  good,  wltie.h  has  exci- 
ti  spirit  of  favouritism  and  persecution  led  the  indignation  of  honoiir ilde  men; 
wholly  unwoithy  of  military  men,  parlicn-  and  that  our  abhorrence  and  contempt  of 
larly  at  a  lime  which  calls  most  imperi-  their  conduct,  is  exceeded  only  l»y  our  re- 
oasiy  for  conciliatory  measures.  And  grel,  that  it  should  have  become  necessary 
wlnreas  some  of  oiir  most  worthy  fellow  lo  put  svvonis  hy  the  sides  of  men,  who 
citizens  have,  in  the  warmth  of  their  pa-  evince  more  malignity  against  a  portion 
triotism,  while  nillying  round  the  standard  of  their  fellow  cilizens,  titan  of  alacrity 
of  their  country,  to  repel  a  foreign  inva-  in  meeting  the  common  fi>e. 
der,  expressul  Ihoinst-lves  on  liie  sa‘;ject  liisolvcd.  That  we  do  lully  apprectale 
ol' a  e/’/janiVA-,"’ ill  a  inanner  that  the  necessity  ol' a  cordial  union  among 

has  a  temlem  y  to  mislead  the  puidic,  as  all  classes  of  men,  not  only  in  the  de- 
well  in  regard  to  w  hat  we  consider  their  fence  of  our  territory,  hut  in  the  use  of  all 
imiiv  idual  opinions,  as  the  true  principles  lawlul  means  to  arrest  the  administration 
which  aclnale  those  who  are  opjiosed  to  of  our  government  from  liie  li.m.ls  of  men, 
the  present  administration.  Therefore  who  have  done  more  towards  undermin- 
Rtsolrcd,  'I'liat  we  roiisiiler  it  the  duty  ing  our  political  institutions,  as  well  as  our 
of  every  American  citizim  to  unite  with  pecuniary  pros.>erily,  than  ag*-3  of  pru- 
cheerfidness  in  all  measures  necessary  for  dence  and  wisdom  can  reoair.  And  we 
defence  of  the  territories  of  the  Uniteil  do,  therefore,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness  and 
I  Stales,  and  fully  lo  rdd  therein,  without  hrolherhood,  most  eartuslly  call  UiMin 
i  enquiring  whether  those  ineusu  is  were  every  lover  of  his  country,  to  unite  wit li 
‘  originated,  and  are  direcleil  hy  the  men  us  in  the  pursuit  of  those  important  oii- 

1'  to  whom  our  couniry  owes  all  its  calami-  jeets,  and  we  co.ijure  them  on  all  occa- 
ties.  But  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  sions,  whether  in  the  camp  or  hy  the  fire- 
this  s<acre«l  duty  iinjioses  upon  ns  the  o'lli-  sides,  lorecollect  thntrf’cil  Hberly  is  a  hlcs- 
^gation  of  silence,  even  for  a  moment,  vv  hen  sing  of  no  less  value  than  irnk~ 

*thp  causes  and  conduct  of  the  present  war  p-nd  ncr,  .and  that  while  in  humble  imila- 
bicome  the  suhject  of  discussion.  On  the  lion,  they  follow  the  path  of  Washington, 
Conlniry,  .  in  the  lield,  they  ought  never  to  lose  sight 

R"soled,  That  this  meeting  do  most  of  Washinsrton  in  the  cabinet, 
dccideilly  and  strongly  protest  against  the!  EBE\Ezf';u  Foote,  Chairman, 

■nunstrous  heresy  in  politics  which  would  '  Josiica  Piiice,  Sec.’ry. 
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VTashinotojj,  October  17. 
THE  INSIKLCTIONS. 

To  the  SemU  and  House  qf  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

I  now  transmit  to  ron|;ress  ropinf;  of  the  in- 
striK-tions  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  btatcs,  charged  with  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Grcat-Britiau,  as  referred  to  in  luy  ines 
sage  of  the  lUth  instant. 

JAMES  MADISON. 
Washington,  October  13tA,  1X14. 


Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  Ilf  the  United  States,  for  treating 

qf  peace  ivith  Great  Britain,  ilattd 

Depaetment  op  State,  April  15,  1813. 

Gentlemen — 1  had  the  honour,  on  the  —  ult. 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Adams  two  letters,  oni 
bearing  date  on  the  Stltii  September,  and  the 
other  on  tiie  17th  October  last,  commiinicat- 
ing  the  overture  of  the  Emperor  of  Knssia, 
to  promote  peace  by  liis  friendly  mediation 
Itctweeii  the  I'nited  States  and  Grcat-iiriiain. 
On  the  day  following,  Mr.  Daschkoff.  the 
Russian  minister,  made  a  similar  communica¬ 
tion  to  this  department.  The  subject  has,  in 
consequence,  been  <luly  considered,  and  I 
have  now  to  make  known  to  you  the  result. 

The  president  has  not  hesitated  to  accept 
the  mediation  of  Russia,  and  he  indulges  a 
strong  hope,  tiiat  it  will  produce  the  desired 
cfiect.  It  is  not  known  that  Great-Britain 
has  acceded  to  the  proposition,  but  it  is  prc' 
snmed  that  site  will  not  decline  it.  The  pre¬ 
sident  tlioiight  it  improper  to  postpone  his  de- 
eisioii,  until  he  should  hear  of  that  of  the 
British  government.  Sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  he  h.is  been  willing  to  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  which  might  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  it,  on  Just  and  honourable  conditions, 
and  in  accepting  this  overture  he  has  been 
particularly  gratified  to  cviucc,  by  tlie  man- 
ner  of  it,  the  distingnislied  consideration 
which  the  United  States  entertain  for  the 
£m|)eror  Alexander.  Should  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  accept  the  mediation,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  to  which  it  leads  will  be  held  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  The  president  commits  it  to  you, 
tor  which  acominission  is  enclosed,  and  he  has 
appointed  Mr.  Harris  secretary  of  the  mis¬ 
sion. 

The  impressment  of  our  seamen  and  illegal 
bkH'kades,  as  exemplified  more  particularly  in 
the  ordei's  in  council,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  war.  Had  not  Great-Britain 
persevered  obstinately  in  the  violation  of 
these  important  rights,  the  war  wonid  not 
hare  been  declared.  It  will  cease  as  soon  as 
these  rights  are  respected.  The  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Russell,  to  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  immediately  after  the  war,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  given  by  this  department  to  Admiral 
barren's  letter  since,  show  the  ground  on 
which  the  United  States  were  willing  to  ad¬ 
just  the  controversy  relative  to  impressment. 


This  has  been  further  evinced  by  a  report 
of  the  committee  ol  toreigu  relations  ol  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  an  art  ol  tun- 
gress,  passed  in  couseqiieiice  of  that  repoit^ 
By  these  documents  you  will  see,  that  to  ac¬ 
commodate  this  important  difference,  tiia 
United  States  are  disposei)  to  exclude  British 
seamen  altogether  from  the  American  service. 
This  being  <  firctually  done,  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  can  iiave  no  pretext  Ibr  the  practice. 
How  shall  It  be  done  ?  By  resUamts  to  be 
imposed  by  each  nation  on  tlio  uatiiralixat um 
ol  the  seamen  of  tJie  other,  excluding,  at  the 
same  time,  all  others  not  natiiiali/ed — or  shall 
the  right  of  eacli  nation  to  naturalixe  the  tea¬ 
men  of  the  other  be  prohibited,  and  each  ex¬ 
clude  from  its  service  tile  native  of  the  other  ? 
Whatever  the  rule  is,  it  ought  to  be  recipro¬ 
cal.  If  Great-Britain  is  allowed  to  naturalize 
American  seamen,  the  United  States  should 
enjoy  the  same  privilege.  If  it  is  demanded, 
that  the  United  States  shall  exclude  from 
their  service  all  native  British  subjects,  alike 
exchisiou  of  American  citizens  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  service  ought  to  be  reciprocated.  I'tie 
more  also  should  be  common  to  both  countries, 
h^cb  should  be  at  liberty  to  give  the  same 
facilities,  or  be  bound  to  impu.se  the  same  re¬ 
straints  that  the  otlier  does.  The  president 
is  willing  to  agree  to  either  alternative,  and 
to  carry  it  into  effect  by  the  most  eligible  re¬ 
gulations  that  can  be  devised. 

If  the  first  alternative  is  adopted,  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  proposed  exclusion  will  depend  on 
the  imped iuient.s  to  naturalization,  on  the  eOi- 
cacy  ol  the  regulations  to  prevent  imposiiioa, 
and  the  fidelity  of  their  execution.  The 
greater  the  ditticulty  in  aeqiiiriiig  the  right  of 
citizenship,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  im¬ 
position,  and  the  more  complete  the  desired 
exclusion.  The  law  of  tiic  last  session  of 
congress  relative  to  seamen,  proves  how  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  the  legislative  as  well  as  exe¬ 
cutive  branch  ol'  our  government,  is  to  adjust 
this  controversy,  on  conditions  which  may  be 
satisfactory  to  Great-Britain.  By  that  law  it 
is  made  indispensable  tor  every  British  sub¬ 
ject  who  may  hereafter  become  a  citizen,  to 
reside  five  years  without  intermission  within 
the  United  States,  and  so  many  guards  are 
imposed  to  prevent  frauds  that  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  that  tJiey  sliould  be  eluded.  No 
British  subject  can  be  employed  in  a  public 
or  private  ship  of  the  United  States  unless 
he  produces  to  the  commander,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  and  to  the  collector  in  the  ou.er,  a 
certified  copy  of  the  act  by  which  be  became 
naturalized.  A  list  of  the  crew,  in  the  case 
of  a  private  ship,  must  be  taken,  certified  and 
recorded  by  the  collector,  and  the  consuls  or 
commercial  agents  of  Great-Britain  may  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  seamen  and  attend  the  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  commander  of  a  public  ship,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  person  not  duly  qualified,  shall  Ibr- 
feit  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  commander  or 
owner  of  a  private  ship,  knowing  thereol,  fivo 
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hmidred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action 
ol'  debt,  one  half  to  the  informer,  and  one 
half  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  made 
penal,  punishable  as  a  felony  by  imprisonment 
and  labour,  from  three  to  five  years,  or  by 
toe,  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  for  any  person  to  forge  or  counterfeit,  or 
to  pass,  or  use  any  forged  or  counterfeited 
certificate  of  citizenship,  or  to  sell  or  dispose 
of  one. 

It  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that  if  this  law 
ibould  b«  carried  into  effect,  it  would  ezclude 
all  British  seamen  from  our  service. 

By  requiring  five  years  continued  residence 
ia  the  United  States,  as  the  condition  of  citi- 
lenship,  lew,  if  any  British  seamen,  would 
ever  take  advantage  of  it.  Such  as  had  left 
Great-Britain,  and  had  resided  five  years  in 
this  country,  would  be  likely  to  abandon  the 
sea  forever.  And  by  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  commanders  of  our  public,  and  of  the  col¬ 
lectors,  in  the  case  of  private  ships,  to  require 
an  authenticated  ropy  from  the  clerk  of  the 
court,  before  which  a  British  subject,  who  of¬ 
fered  his  service,  had  been  naturalized,  as  in¬ 
dispensable  to  his  admission,  and  highly  penal 
u  either  to  take  a  person  not  duly  qualified, 
and  by  allowing  also  British  agents  to  object 
to  any  one  offering  bis  service,  and  to  prose¬ 
cute,  by  suit,  the  commander  or  collector,  as 
the  case  might  be,  tor  receiving  an  improper 
permn,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that  such 
tbould  be  received. 

If  the  second  alternative  is  adopted  ;  that 
it,  if  all  native  British  subjects  are  to  be 
hereafter  excluded  from  our  service,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  tbat  the  stipulation  providing  tor  it 
should  operate  so  as  to  affect  those  who  have 
keen  already  naturalized.  By  our  law  all  the 
rights  of  natives  are  given  to  naturalized 
citizens.  It  is  cxtntended  by  some,  that  these 
complete  rights  do  not  extend  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  United  States  :  that,  in  natural- 
:  King  a  foreigner,  no  state  can  absolve  him 
from  the  obligation  which  he  owes  to  his 
ibrmer  government,  and  that  he  becomes  a 
citizen  in  a  qualified  sense  only.  This  doc¬ 
trine,  if  true  in  any  case,  is  less  applicable  to 
the  United  States  than  to  any  other  power. 
Expatriation  seems  to  be  a  natural  right,  and 
by  the  original  character  of  our  institutions, 
founded  by  compact,  on  principle,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  unqualified  investment  of  the 
adopted  citizen  with  the  full  right  of  the  na¬ 
tive,  all  that  the  United  States  could  do,  to 
place  him  on  the  same  footing,  has  been  done. 
In  point  of  interest  the  object  is  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  either  party.  The  number  to  be 
affected  by  the  stipulation  is  inconsiderable  ; 
Dor  can  that  be  a  cause  of  surprise,  when  the 
character  of  that  class  of  men  is  considered. 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  seaman  who  settles 
on  a  farm,  or  engages  in  a  trade,  and  pursues 
it  for  any  length  of  time,  returns  to  sea.  His 
youthful  days  are  exhausted  in  his  first  occii- 
-^Dtion.  He  leaves  it  with  regret,  and  adopts 


another,  either  in  consequence  of  marriage, 
of  disease,  or  as  an  asylum  for  age. 

To  a  stipulation  which  shall  operate  pros¬ 
pectively  only,  the  same  objection  docs  not 
apply.  In  naturalizing  foreigners,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  may  prescri^  the  limit  to  which 
their  privileges  shall  extend.  If  it  is  made  a 
condition  that  no  native  British  subject,  who 
may  liereafter  become  a  citizen,  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  public  or  private  ships,  their  ex¬ 
clusion  will  violate  no  right.  Those  who 
might  become  citizens  atlerwards  would  ac¬ 
quire  the  right,  subject  to  tbat  condition,  and 
would  be  bound  by  it.  To  such  a  stipulation 
the  president  is  willing  to  assent,  although  be 
would  much  prefer  the  alternative  of  re¬ 
straints  on  naturalization  ;  and  to  prevent 
frauds,  and  to  carry  the  same  fully  into  eifect, 
you  are  authorized  to  apply  all  the  restraints 
and  checks,  with  the  necessary  modifications, 
to  suit  the  case,  that  are  provided  in  the  act 
above  recited  relative  to  seamen,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  act. 

In  requiring  that  Ibe  stipulation  to  exclude 
British  seamen  from  our  service,  with  the  re¬ 
gulations  Ibr  carrying  it  into  effect,  be  made 
reciprocal ;  the  president  desires  that  you 
make  a  provision,  authorizing  the  United 
States,  if  they  should  be  disposed,  to  dispense 
with  the  obligations  imposed  by  it  on  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens.  The  liberal  spirit  of  oiir  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws  is  unfriendly  to  restraints  on 
our  citizens,  such  at  least  as  are  imposed  on 
British  subjects  from  becoming  members  of 
other  societies.  This  has  been  sliown  in  the 
law  of  the  last  session  relative  to  seamen,  to 
which  your  particular  attention  has  been  al¬ 
ready  drawn.  This  provision  may  likewise 
be  reciprocated  if  desired. 

The  president  is  not  particularly  solicitous 
that  either  of  these  alternatives  (making  the 
proposed  reservation  in  case  the  latter  be) 
should  be  preferred.  To  secure^the  United 
States  against  impressment  he  is  willing  to 
adopt  either.  He  expects  in  return  tbat  a 
clear  and  distinct  provision  shall  be  made 
against  the  practice.  The  precise  form  in 
which  it  may  be  done  is  not  insisted  on,  pro¬ 
vided  the  import  is  explicit.  All  that  is  re¬ 
quired  is,  that  in  consideration  of  the  act  to 
Ik  performed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  government  shall  stipulate 
in  some  adequate  manner,  to  terminate  or 
forbear  the  practice  of  .impressment  from 
American  vessels. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  an  expedient 
mode  for  the  adjustment  of  this  controvprjsy, 
that  British  cmizers  should  have  a  right  to 
search  our  vessels  for  British  seamen,  but  tiiat 
the  commanders  thereof  should  be  subjected 
to  penalties,  in  case  they  made  mistakes,  and 
took  from  them  American  citizens.  By  this 
the  British  government  would  acquire  the 
right  of  search  for  seamen,  witii  tbat  of  im¬ 
pressing  from  our  vessels  the  subjects  of  all 
others  jiowers.  It  will  not  escape  your  atten- 
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tkin,  that  by  admitting  the  in  aov  case,] 
w>.-  give  lip  the  prinriple.  and  leave  the  door 
ops'll  to  every  kind  of  ahiise.  The  satne  oh- 
jei'tioii  is  applicable  to  any  anri  every  other 
arran^einciit,  which  withholds  the  respect  due 
to  oiir  Ah:;  by  iHtt  allowing  it  to  protect  the 
crew  sailing  under  it. 

If  the  first  alternative  should  he  adopteil.  it 
will  follow,  that  none  of  the  British  seaineii, 
who  may  be  in  the  Tiiited  States  at  the  time 
the  treaty  takes  eflr-ct.aiid  who  shall  not  have 
becoine  citi/.ens,  will  he  admitted  into  our 
aervice.  until  they  ac'piire  that  right. 

If  the  senmd  is  adopted,  the  niimiM'r  of  na¬ 
tive  British  seamen,  wiu)  have  been  iiatnral- 
ix'  d,  and  will  be  adniissihle  into  our  service, 
will  iHit  it  is  believed,  exceed  a  lew  hundred ; 
all  others  who  may  be  in  the  L'nited  States 
at  the  time  the  treaty  takes  effect,  or  who 
may  arrive  afterwards,  will  be  excluded. 

As  a  necessary  incident  to  an  adjiistnient, 
on  the  principle  of  either  alternatiri>,  it  is  ex 
pected,  that  all  .American  seamen,  who  have 
been  impressed,  will  l>e  discharged,  and  that 
tliose  who  have  been  iintiiralizcul,  under  the 
British  laws,  by  compulsive  sci*vice,  will  be 
permittfd  to  withdraw. 

I  have  to  repeat  that  the  creat  object  which 
you  have  to  seeurn,  in  regard  to  impressment, 
is,  that  our  flag  shall  protect  the  crew,  and 
providing  for  this  in  a  satisfactory  manii'T, 
that  yon  are  authorized  to  secure  Grcat-Bri- 
taiu,  etfeetiially  against  the  employment  of 
her  seaincu)  in  the  service  of  the  I'liited 
States.  That,  it  is  believed,  will  be  d.mc  by 
the  adoption  of  either  of  the  above  alterna- 
tis’es,  and  the  application  to  that  which  may 
b«  adopted,  of  the  checks  contained  in  the 
law  of  the  last  session  relative  to  seamen  ;  in 
ahlof  which  it  will  always  he  in  the  power  of 
Grcat-Britain  to  n:ake  regulations  operating 
in  her  own  ports,  with  a  view  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  To  terminate,  however,  tliiseontrovcr* 
sy  in  a  manner  sal Mhelory  to  both  parties, 
the  president  is  willing,  should  other  checks 
be  suggested  as  likely  to  he  more  etrcelual, 
consistent  with  the  sfiirit  of  our  roiistitiiliun, 
that  you  should  adopt  them.  '1  he  strong  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  first  alternative,  which  authorises 
the  naturalizatinn  of  seamen,  requires  their 
continued  residence  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years,  as  indispensable  to  the  attainment 
of  that  right.  )u  rase  this  alternative  he 
adopted,  the  president  is  willing,  lor  example, 
to  secure  a  compliance  with  that  rendition,  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  each  alien,  who  may  he 
desirous  to  become  a  ritizen,  to  appear  in 
court  every  year  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
till  his  right  shall  be  coinph'ted.  This  exam¬ 
ple  is  given,  not  as  a  limitation,  but  as  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  your  power;  for  to  the  exclusion 
of  British  seamen  from  onr  service,  no  repug¬ 
nance  Is  felt.  To  snrh  exclusion  the  amica¬ 
ble  adjustment  of  this  controversy  with  Grcat- 
Britain  affords  a  strong  motive,  hut  not  the 
only  one.  ll  is  a  growing  sentiiueut  in  the 


United  Stales,  that  they  ought  to  depend  on 
their  own  population,  for  the  supply  of  th<‘ir 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  service ;  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown,  that  it  is  an  abundant  rr- 
source.  In  expressing  this  sentiment,  you  will 
do  it  in  a  manner  to  inspire  mure  fully  a  con- 
lidenee,  than  the  arrangement  which  you  may 
enter  into,  will  he  carried  faithfully  into  ef¬ 
fect,  without  demgating,  however,  from  the 
coneiliatory  spirit  of  the  aeeoiuinodation. 

A  strong  desire  has,  heretofore,  bei-n  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  British  government,  to  obtain, 
of  the  United  States,  an  ar>aiigement  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  desertion  of  British  seamen,  when  in 
our  ports,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  i 
stipulation  to  that  eff.ict  would  lie  liighly  s*. 
tisiaetnry.  as  well  as  useful  to  G real- i5ri tain. 
It  is  fairly  to  he  presumed  that  it,  alone,  wnuH 
afford  to  the  British  govenimeiit  a  strong  m. 
duceincnt  to  enter  into  a  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  difference  relating  to  im- 
liressment.  The  elaiin  is  not  inadmissible, 
especially  as  the  United  Stales  have  a  reci- 
pi'ocal  interest  in  the  restoration  of  deserten 
trom  .Aiiicrican  vc.ssels  in  British  |)orts.  Yo* 
may,  tliercfore,  agree  to  an  article,  such  at 
hath  been  heretofore  authorised  by  the  Unitfd 
States,  which  shall  make  it  the  duty  of  earl 
parly  to  deliver  them  up. 

Of  the  rights  of  Uie  United  States  to 
exempted  fiom  the  degrading  practice  of  im- 
prcssnieiit,  so  mnch  has  been  already  said, 

'  and  with  such  ability,  that  it  would  be  uselesi 
especially  to  yon,  w  ho  are  otherwise  so  wrll 
acquainted  with  it,  to  dilate  on  its  merits.  I 
must  «)l>servc,  however,  that  the  practice  it 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations;  that 
it  is  supported  hy  uo  treaty  with  any  nation; 
that  it  was  never  acquiesced  in  by  anv  ;  and 
tiiat  a  suhiiiissinn  to  it  by  the  United  StatK, 
would  be  the  ahaiidomiient,  io  favour  of  Great- 
Britain,  of  all  claim  to  neutral  rights,  and  of 
all  other  riglits  on  the  ocean. 

This  practice  is  nut  iuunded  on  belligerrut 
right.  The  greatest  extent  to  which  (lie  btik 
tigcrciit  cl.iim  has  heen  carried,  over  the  ves¬ 
sels  of  neutral  nations,  is.  to  board  and  take 
from,  persons  in  the  land  and  sea  service  of  an 
enemy  ;  con!  rahaiid  of  war  ;  an  enemy's  pro¬ 
perly.  .411  nations  agree  respecting  the  tw 
hrst  articles,  but  there  lias  been,  and  still  ex* 
ists,  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  last.  0l 
(hat  and  other  questions  ef  considerable  im- 
jxirtuiice,  disputes  have  arisen,  which  are  yet 
unsettled.  The  Kinpress  Catharine  of  Russia 
a  distinguished  advocate  for  just  priorlpIcA 
idaccd  hers<  If,  in  I7!>()  at  the  h<  ad  of  neutral 
iiaiions,  ill  fa -our  of  a  iilieral  con»lnicti«n  of  i 
their  riglits.  and  her  sncces.sors  liave  geiicril- 
I V  tbi lowed  her  example.  In  all  the  disriis- 
-■ions  on  these  topics,  we  find  nothing  of  th* 
British  claim  to  impressments ;  no  ackno** 
Icdgcmeiit  of  it  in  any  treaty,  or  prool  of 
mission  to  it  ty  any  |iower.  If  instaiir** 
have  occurred  in  which  British  oriiifcrs  liart  j 
taken  BriliKb  aeauieu  Iron  tiie  rnviieii  *>  i 
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•Iher  iiatiotis,  they  were,  an  it  in  presumed,  in 
eases,  eitiier  not  arquiesced  in,  or  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  nature  only,  aflurdiii);  no  coiinte- 
nanee  to  ttieir  practice  and  pretention  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Unitcfl  b^tates.  Ca.ses  of  this 
kind,  if  such  there  be,  atfordcd  no  proof  of  a 
lysteinatic  claim  in  the  British  government 
to  impressment,  or  of  submission  to  it  by 
ether  powers.  Thin  claim  has  been  set  up 
ijcainst  the  United  States  only,  who  have,  in 
consequence  thereof,  been  com|>elled  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  merits. 

This  claim  is  in  fact  traced  to  another 
MHircc,  the  allegiance  due  hy  British  subjects 
to  their  sovereign,  and  his  risht  by  virtue 
tliereof,  to  their  service.  This  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  in  a  late  declaration  by  the 
Frince  Uegent.  Knowiii;;  the  nature  of  the 
claitii,  we  know  also  the  extent  of  thvi  ri'^ht 
aiid  obligations  incident  to  it.  .4llegianeo  is 
a  political  relation  between  a  sovereign  and 
kis  people.  It  is  the  obligation  which  binds 
the  latter  in  return  fur  the  protection  they 
receive.  These  reciprocal  duties  have  the 
tame  limits.  'I'hey  are  conlincd  to  the  dunii- 
oiuiis  of  the  sovereign,  beyond  which  he  has 
DO  rights,  ran  alford  no  protection,  and  of 
cuursc  can  claim  no  allegiance.  A  citizen  or 
wbjcct  of  one  potver,  entering  the  (ioniinion  of 
another,  owes  allegiance  to  the  latter,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  proteelion  he  receives.  Whether 
a  sovereign  has  a  right  to  claim  the  service  of 
lurh  of  his  subjects  a.s  have  left  his  own  doiiii- 
Bions  is  a  question,  respecting  which  also  a 
difference  of  opinion  may  exist.  It  is  certain 
that  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  pursue  his 
lubjects  into  the  territories  of  anotlier,  be  the 
motive  for  it  what  it  may.  bncii  an  entry, 
without  the  consent  of  liie  other  power,  would 
he  a  violation  of  its  territory,  and  an  act  of 
hostility.  Otfemlers,  even  con  pirators,  can¬ 
not  be  pursued  by  one  power  into  (lie  terri¬ 
tory  of  anotlier,  nor  are  they  delivered  op  by 
the  latter,  except  in  compliance  with  treatise, 
or  hy  favour.  That  the  vessels  of  a  nation 
are  considered  part  of  its  territory,  with  the 
exception  of  the  belligerent  right  only,  is  a 
principle  too  well  established  to  be  brought 
into  discussion.  Each  state  has  exclusive  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  its  own  vessels.  Its  laws  go- 
»ern  in  them,  and  uficnces  against  those  laws 
are  punishable  by  its  tribunals  only.  'I'he 
lag  of  a  nation  protects  every  thing  sailing 
0*  ler  it.  in  tune  of  peac<‘.  and  in  time  of  war 
lik  cvvise,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  belligerent 
ri|lits  growing  out  of  the  war.  An  entry  on 
board  the  v>.iisels  of  one  |)0wer  by  the  ernizers 
of  another,  in  any  other  case,  and  the  exercise 
of  any  other  authority  over  them,  is  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  right,  and  an  act  of  liostility. 

The  BriMsh  government,  aware  of  the 
Initli  of  this  doctrine,  has  endeavoured  to 
avoid  its  consequences  in  the  late  declaration 
cl  the  Prince  Kegeiit.  It  has  not  contended 
(hat  British  cruisei’s  have  a  right  to  pursue 
ami  search  our  vessels  for  British  seauten.  It 


asserts  only,  that  they  hare  a  right  to  search 
them  for  otlier  objects,  and  being  on  board 
fur  a  lawful  cause,  and  find  British  scanicu 
there,  that  they  have  a  rigiit  to  impress  and 
bring  them  away,  under  tlie  claim  of  alle¬ 
giance.  When  we  see  a  systematic  puraiitof 
our  vessels  by  British  cruizers,  and  the  im¬ 
pressment  of  seamen  from  them,  not  at  a  port 
of  the  enemy,  where  a  regular  blockade  had 
been  instituted,  and  by  the  blockading  squad¬ 
ron.  but  on  every  part  of  the  ocean,  on  oiir 
coast,  and  even  in  our  harliours,  it  is  dilbcult 
to  l>f;li.  ve  that  impressment  is  not  the  real 
motive,  and  the  other  the  pretext  for  it.  But 
to  place  this  argument  of  the  British  govern- 
iiieiit  on  the  strongest  ground,  let  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  entry  was  lawful,  is  it  so  to 
commit  an  act  not  warranted  by  tlie  purpose 
for  whicli  the  entry  was  made  !  'I'here  is  a 
levity  in  this  argiinient,  which  neither  suits 
the  parties  nor  the  subject.  The  British  go- 
verniiieut  found  its  right  of  impressment  from 
our  sliips  ou  that  of  allegiance,  which  is  a 
permanent  riglit,  equally  applicable  to  peace 
and  war.  The  right  of  iiiipressiiicnt,  th<  re- 
fore,  from  tlie  vessels  of  other  powers,  must 
likewise  be  |>erinanent,  and  equally  applicable 
to  peace  an<i  war.  It  would  nut  however, 
take  this  broad  ground,  least  tiic  injustice  and 
extravagance  of  the  pretension  might  excite 
the  astt.iiisliuient  and  indignation  of  other 
[lowers,  to  wliom  it  would  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable.  To  claim  it  as  a  belligerent  right, 
would  have  liecu  equally  unjust  and  absurd,  as 
no  trace  of  it  could  be  found  in  the  belligerent 
code.  The  British  govcriiiiieiit  was,  thereiore, 
reduced  to  a  v  ry  ei:ibarrassing  dilemma.  To 
acknowledge  that  it  could  not  support  the 
claim,  on  either  principle,  would  be  to  relin- 
quisb  it,  aud  yet  it  could  rely  on  neither.  It 
endeavoured  to  <lraw  some  aid  from  lioth. 
A  state  of  war  exists  which  brings  the  par¬ 
ties  together,  tireal-Britain,  as  a  belligerent, 
and  tiic  United  states  as  a  neutral  power. 
Bi  iti-li  otfeers  have  now  a  right  to  board  and 
search  American  vessels,  but  for  what?  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  service  of  an  enciiiy,  contraband 
of  war,  or  enemy's  proi>erty  ?  This  would  not 
aceoiiiplisli  the  end.  It  is,  however,  the  ut¬ 
most  limit  of  the  belligerent  right.  Alle¬ 
giance,  wliieli  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignly, 
eomes  to  her  aid,  and  communicates  ali  the 
iii'Cessary  power.  The  national  character  of 
the  neiiti'al  vessel  ceases.  The  compleie 
right  of  sovereignty  aud  jurisdiction  over  it  is 
transferred  to  Great- Hrilain.  it  is  on  this 
foundation  that  the  British  gnvernmeut  has 
raised  this  numstrous  superstructure.  It  is 
with  this  kind  of  atgument  that  it  attempts  to 
justify  its  practice  of  impressment  from  our 
vessels. 

The  remark  contained  in  the  declaration  of 
the  Prince  hegent,  that  in  impressing  British 
seamen  from  American  vessels,  Gr<  at-britain 
exercised  no  right  which  she  was  init  willing 
to  aclUMwIedgG  as  appertaining  equally  to  the 
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•oTerament  of  the  Uuited  States  with  ro- 
^pect  to  American  seamen  in  British  inerciiant 
■hips,  proves  only,  that  the  British  govern* 
ineut  is  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  the  claim, 
and  desirous  of  giving  to  it  such  aid  as  may 
be  derived  from  a  plausible  argument.  The 
semblance  of  equality,  however,  in  this  pro¬ 
position,  which  strikes  at  first  view,  dis¬ 
appears  on  a  fair  examination.  It  is  unfair, 
first,  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Impressment 
is  not  an  American  practice,  Ixit  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  constitution  and  laws.  In  of¬ 
fering  to  reciprocate  it,  nothing  was  ofi'ered, 
as  the  Britiali  government  well  knew.  It  is 
unfair,  secondly,  because  if  impressment  was 
allowable,  a  reciprocation  of  the  practice 
would  be  no  equivalent  to  the  United  States. 
The  exercise  of  a  right  in  common,  at  sea,  by 
two  nations,  each  over  the  vessels  of  the  other, 
the  one  powerful  and  the  otlier  comparatively 
weak,  would  be,  to  put  the  latter  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  former.  Great-Britain, 
with  her  vast  navy,  would  so  be  the  only  party 
which  made  impressment.  The  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  abstain  from  it,  and 
either  to  submit  to  the  British  rule,  with  all 
the  abuses  incident  to  power,  or  to  resist  it. 
Blit,  should  the  Uiiit^  States  be  permitted 
to  make  impressment  from  British  vessels,  the 
cHcct  would  be  unequal.  Great-Britain  has, 
perhaps,  thirty  ships  of  war  at  sen,  to  one  of 
the  United  States,  and  would  profit  of  the 
arrangement  in  that  proportion.  Besides, 
impressment  is  a  practice  incident  to  war, 
in  which  view,  likewise,  the  inequality  is 
not  less  glaring,  she  being  at  least  thirty 
years  at  war,  to  one  of  the  United  States. 
Other  considerations  prove  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  made  this  acknowledgment 
merely  as  a  pretext  to  Justify  iU  prac¬ 
tice  of  impressment,  without  intending  that 
the  right  or  practice  should  ever  be  recipro¬ 
cated.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Aiiierican  sbi|>s  of  war,  with  Bri¬ 
tish  merchant  vessels.  Au  American  officer 
boards  a  British  merchant  vessel,  and  claims, 
as  American  citizens,  whom  he  pleases.  How 
many  British  seamen  would  disclaim  a  title, 
which  would  take  them  to  the  United  States, 
and  secure  them  there  all  the  advantages  of 
citizenship  ?  The  rule  of  evidence,  as  the 
grouml  of  impressment  in  every  instance,  must 
likewise  be  reciprocated  between  the  two  go¬ 
vernments.  The  acknowledgement  of  the  men 
would  surely  be  a  better  proof  of  their  na¬ 
tional  character,  than  the  decision  of  a  British 
otlicer  who  boarded  an  American  vessel,  how¬ 
ever  impartial  he  might  lie,  and  strong  his 
power  of  discrimination,  when  opposed  by  the 
Toluutary  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  par¬ 
ty.  In  this  way  we  might  draw  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service,  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  their 
S(  amen.  1  might  further  ask,  why  was  this 
acknowledgement  made  at  this  late  period,  for 
the  first  time  only,  alter  the  declaration  of 


war,  and  when  on  that  account  it  could  pr^ 
duce  no  effect  ?  In  the  various  discussions  of 
this  subject,  in  many  of  which  it  has  been  de¬ 
manded,  whether  the  British  governmeot 
would  tolerate  such  a  practice  from  Ameri¬ 
can  ships  of  war,  no  such  information  was  ever 
given. 

If  Great-Britain  had  found  the  employment 
of  her  seamen  in  our  service  so  injurious  t» 
her,  and  been  disposed  to  respect  our  rights, 
the  regulai’  course  of  proceeding  would  have 
been  for  her  goverameut  to  have  complained 
to  the  government  of  the  Ignited  States  of  the 
injury,  and  to  have  proposed  a  remedy.  Had 
this  been  done,  and  iio  reasonable  remedy 
been  adopted,  souud  in  principle  and  recipro¬ 
cal  in  its  operation,  the  British  government 
might  have  had  some  cause  of  complaint,  and 
some  plea  for  taking  the  remedy  iute  its  own 
hands.  Such  a  procedure  would,  at  least, 
have  given  to  its  claim  of  impressment  the 
greatest  plausibility.  We  know  that  suck 
complaiut  was  never  made,  except  in  defence 
of  the  practice  of  impressment,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  practice  has  gone  on,  and 
grown  into  an  usage,  which,  with  all  its  abuses, 
had  resistance  l^en  longer  delayed,  might 
have  become  a  law.  The  practice  and  the 
claim  began  together,  soon  atler  the  close  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  aud  were  applicable  ts 
deserters  only.  They  extended  next,  to  ail 
British  seamen — then  to  all  British  subjects, 
including  as  in  the  case  of  emigrants  from  Ire¬ 
land,  persons  who  would  not  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  impressment  in  British  ports,  not  be¬ 
ing  seafaring  men — and,  finally,  to  Swedes, 
Dmies,  and  others,  known  to  be  not  British 
subjects,  and  by  their  protections  appearing 
to  be  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Other  views  may  be  taken  of  the  subjeet, 
to  show  the  unlawfulness  and  absurdity  of  the 
British  claim.  If  British  cruisers  have  a  right 
to  take  British  seamen  from  oiir  vessels,  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  abuses  inseparable  from  the 
practice,  they  may  take  from  them  on  the 
same  principle,  and  with  much  greater  rea¬ 
son,  every  species  of  property  to  which  the 
British  governnicut  has  any  kind  of  claiii. 
Allegiance  cannot  give  to  a  sovereign  a  better 
right  to  take  his  subjects,  than  ownership  I* 
take  his  property.  There  would  be  no  limit 
to  this  pretension  or  its  consequences.  All 
property  forfeited  by  exportation,  contrary 
to  Uie  laws  of  Great-Britain,  every  article  ti 
which  her  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  or  owner¬ 
ship  would  extend,  in  British  vessels,  wouk 
be  liable  to  seizure  in  those  of  the  Unite! 
States.  The  laws  of  England  would  be  eic 
cutory  in  them.  Instead  of  being  a  part  d 
the  American,  they  would  become  a  partoT 
the  British  territory. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  thai  Great- 
Britain  would  have  given,  by  her  conduct,  | 
some  support  to  her  pretensions  ;  that  if  s  -e 
had  not  disclaimed  altou;ether  the  principles 
of  imturaiizatiun,  she  would  at  least  have  ex- 
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olnded  from  her  service  forei^jrt  seamen.  Her 
coixliict  liowever,  has  been  altogether  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  her  precepts.  She  has  given  great 
facility  to  naturalization  in  all  instances  where 
it  could  advance  her  interest,  an<l  peculiar 
eocourageiuent  te  that  of  foreign  seamen.  She 
naturalizes  by  special  act  of  parliament.  She 
naturalizes  all  persoas  who  reside  a  certain 
term  of  years  in  Hrilish  colonies,  all  those  who 
arc  Imrii  of  British  subjects,  in  foreign  domin¬ 
ions,  and  all  seamen  who  have  served  a  cer¬ 
tain  short  term  in  the  British  service,  and 
would  doubtless  protect  all  such  as  British 
subjects,  if  required  by  them  so  to  do.  Her 
governors  of  neigtilxMiriiig  pr.rvinces,  are  at 
this  time,  com|>elling  emigrants  thither,  from 
the  United  tStates,  to  bear  arms  against  the 
United  States. 

The  mediation  oflered  by  Russia  presents 
to  Great-Britain,  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  a  fair  opportunity  of  accommodating 
this  controversy  with  honour.  The  interpo¬ 
sition  of  so  distinguished  a  power,  friendly  to 
both  parties,  cnuhl  not  ite  declined  by  either, 
on  just  ground,  especially  by  Great-Britain, 
between  whom  and  Russia,  there  exists  at 
this  time  a  very  interesting  relation.  When 
the  British  ministers  are  marie  acquainted 
at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  conditions  of  which 
you  are  authorized  to  adjust  this  difference, 
it  seems  as  if  it  would  he  impossible  for  Great- 
Britain  to  deeline  them.  Should  she  do  it, 
•till  adhering  to  her  former  pretensions,  her 
motive  eoiild  not  be  misunderstood.  The 
cause  of  the  United  States,  wonM  thencefor¬ 
ward  become  the  common  cause  of  nations. 
A  concession  by  them  would  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  every  other  power.  They 
would  alt  find  in  the  conduct  of  Great-Britain 
an  nneqni vocal  deteniiiiiation  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  other  flags,  and  to  usurp  the  abso¬ 
lute  dominion  of  the  ocean,  ft  is  to  be  pre- 
nimcd,  that  the  British  government  will  find 
it  neither  for  the  honour  or  interest  of  Great- 
Britain,  to  push  things  to  that  extremity,  but 
will  have  accepted  this  mediation,  and  have 
lent  a  minister  or  ministers  to  St.  Petersburg 
with  full  powers  to  adjust  the  controversy  on 
&ir  and  just  conditions. 

Should  improper  impressions  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  of  the  probable  consequences  of  the  war, 

Jou  will  have  ample  means  to  remove  them, 
t  is  certain,  that  from  its  prosecution  Great- 
Britain  can  promise  te  herself  no  advantage, 
while  she  exposes  h  a-self  to  great  expenses, 
and  to  the  danger  of  still  greater  losses.  The 
pcfiple  of  the  United  States,  at-ciistomed  to 
the  indulgence  of  a  long  peace,  roused  by  the 
Cruses  and  progress  of  the  war,  arc  rapidly 
acquiriog  military  habits  and  becoming  a  mi¬ 
litary  people.  t)ur  knowledge  in  naval  tac- 
ti'-s  has  increased,  as  has  our  maritime  strength. 
The  gallantry  and  success  of  onr  little  navy, 
have  formed  an  epoch  in  naval  history.  The 
laurels  wbich  these  brave  men  have  gained, 
*01  for  themselves  alone,  but  lor  their  coun¬ 


try,  from  an  enemy  pre-eminent  in  naval  ex¬ 
ploits  for  ages  past,  arc  among  titc  proudest 
boasts  of  their  grateful  and  aflTectionate  fellow 
citizens.  Our  iDanufactures  have  taken  an 
astonishing  growth.  In  short,  in  every  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  which  the  war  is  felt,  its  pres¬ 
sure  tends  evidently  to  unite  our  people,  to 
draw  out  our  resources  to  invigorate  our 
means,  and  to  make  us  more  truly  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation,  and,  as  faras  may  be  aeccstiary, 
a  great  maritime  power. 

If  the  British  governinent  accepts  the  me¬ 
diation  of  Russia,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  re¬ 
store  a  good  intelligence  between  the  two 
countries,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  lair  op¬ 
portunity  will  be  afforile:!  lor  the  arrangement 
of  many  other  important  interests  with  ad¬ 
vantage  to  both  parties.  The  adjustment  to 
the  controversy  relating  to  impressment  only, 
though  very  important,  would  leave  ranch  uii- 
finislied.  Almost  every  neutral  right  has 
been  violated,  and  its  violation  persisted  in,  to 
tbe  moment  that  war  was  declared.  The  pre¬ 
sident  sincerely  desires,  and  it  is  doubtless 
for  the  interests  of  Great-Britain,  to  prevent 
the  like  in  future.  The  interposition  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  to  promote  an  aceoinino- 
dation  of  those  diflTerences,  is  deemed  particu¬ 
larly  auspicious. 

t  strong  hope  is,  therefore,  entertained, 
that  full  powers  will  be  given  to  the  British 
commissioners,  to  arrange  all  these  grounds 
of  controversy  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In 
entering  on  this  interesting  part  of  your  duty, 
the  tirst  object  which  will  claim  your  atten¬ 
tion  is,  that  of  blockade.  The  violation  of 
onr  neutral  rights  by  illegal  blockades,  carri¬ 
ed  to  an  enormous  extent  by  orders  in  coun¬ 
cil,  was  a  principal  cause  of  tbe  war.  These 
orders,  however,  and  with  them  the  blockade 
of  May,  T806,  and  as  is  understood,  all  other 
illegal  blockades  have  been  repealed,  so  that 
that  cause  of  the  war  has  been  removed.  Ail 
that  is  DOW  expected  is,  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  will  unite  in  a  more  precise  defini¬ 
tion  of  blockade,  and  in  this  no  difficulty  is 
anticipated  ;  for  having  declared,  that  no 
blockade  would  be  legal,  which  was  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  adequate  force,  and  that  the 
blockades  which  it  might  institute  should  be 
supported  by  an  adequate  three,  there  appears 
to  be,  according  to  the  just  interpretation  of 
these  terms,  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

The  British  government  has  recently,  in 
two  fontial  acts,  given  definitions  of  blockade, 
either  of  which  would  be  satisfactory.  The 
first  is  to  be  seen  in  a  coininiinication  froiu 
Mr.  .Merry  to  this  department,  bearing  date 
on  the  12th  of  .\pril,  1804.  The  fitilmviiii'  are 
the  circnnistances  attending  it.  Caiumodore 
HoqiI,  the  ronimandci'  of  a  British  -qihrtlnm 
in  the  West-Indics  in  1303,  having  declared 
the  islands  of  Martinique  and  Gnaualonpe  in 
a  stain  of  hlockaile,  without  applying  an  ade¬ 
quate  foreo  to  maintain  it,  the  seerctary  nl' 
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state  remonstrated  asaiiist  tlic  illegality  of 
tlie  nil  aMire,  ivl.iei:  r(  iii'  iisti'ance  was  laid 
before  till!  l.ii'ds  roiiMiissioiiars  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty  ill  F.ii»laii<l.  wi  o  replied.  “  that  they 
had  sent  orders  to  eonsider  any  hlorkade 
of  those  isla^Is.'^s  existing  unless  in  respect 
of  pai  lieiilar  Qy/fs.  wliieii  might  be  actually 
inv<-stcd.  jmd  -'tlJcn  not  to  capture  vessels 
bound  to  siieh  ports.^ 'unless  they  shall  previ¬ 
ously  have  b-.'cn  warned  nut  to  enter  them." 
The  second  definition  is  to  be  found  in  a  con- 
Tcnlioii  bi-twecn  Ureat  Uritain  and  tliissia,  in 
June,  4th  sec.  Isd  art.  whicli  declares, 

that  in  order  to  determine  what  character¬ 
izes  a  bl'K-kadcd  port,  that  den  imination  is 
given,  only  to  a  port  where  there  is  by  the 
di-positiun  of  the  jiower  which  attacks  it,  with 
«l‘ips  stationary  or  sufficiently  near,  as  evi¬ 
dent  danger  in  entering."  Tlie  president  is 
widing  for  you  to  adopt  either  of  these  deli- 
ni'ions',  but  prefers  the  first  as  more  precise 
and  ileterininate ;  and  ivli  -ii  it  is  considered 
it  was  made  ttie  criterion  by  so  formal  an  act 
bi'lwecu  the  two  govcrnnriits,  it  cannot  be 
presumed  that  the  British  goycniment  will 
object  to  the  renewal  of  it.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  after  the  differences  which  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  eoimlries,  on  this  and 
other  subjects,  and  the  departure  fitiin  this 
criterion  hy  (ireat-Brilain,  tor  reasons  which 
are  ailinitted  by  her  no  longer  to  exist,  than 
tliat  they  should,  on  the  n-storation  of  a  gomi 
mid  i-slandiiig,  recur  to  it  again,  .''uch  a  rc- 
ciiiT-nee  would  be  t'lc  iiior*'  satislactory  to 
til !  (iresideiit,  as  it  would  afliird  a  proof  of  a 
disposition  in  the  British  goTcrniiieiit.  not 
simply  to  compromise  a  diffeivncc,  but  to  re¬ 
establish  sincere  friendship  between  the  two 
nations. 

An  interference  with  our  commerce  between 
enemy’s  colonics  and  their  parent  country,  was 
among  the  violations  of  our  neutral  rights, 
committed  hy  Great-Britain  in  her  present 
war  with  braiiee.  It  took  place  in  !!>().').  did 
extensive  injury  and  proituc’ d  uuiversal  c.x- 
cit’uncut.  In  S'  curing  us  again  t  a  repetition 
of  it,  you  will  attend  to  an  article  of  the  con¬ 
vention  between  Russia  and  Great-Britain 
cu'ered  into  on  the  day  of 

IflOl,  to  the  14tli  article  of  the  pmject  of  a 
treaty  with  Great-Britain  that  was  sign'd  by 
Mr.  .Monroe  and  Mr.  I’inkiiey  on  the  31st 
December,  18()G,  and  to  the  instructions  f|•oln 
this  department  relating  to  that  article  on 
the  2ltth  .May,  1807.  The  capture  by  Great- 
Br  tain  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  her  ene¬ 
mies,  diiuinisbes  the  iinjiortaurc  of  any  regu¬ 
lation  of  this  subject ;  but  as  tliey  may  be  re¬ 
stored  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  it  merits  particu¬ 
lar  attention.  It  being  understood.  Iiowcver, 
tliat  unless  such  a  trade  cun  be  obtained  in  a 
proper  extent,  and  without  a  rcliiiipiishmeiit 
of  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  I'n  led 
Slates,  it  will  be  best  that  the  treaty  be  si¬ 
lent  on  the  subject. 

A  disposition  has  been  shown  by  the  British 


government  to  extend  this  principle  so  far  as 
to  iniiibit  a  trade  to  iieiitrals  even  betv/cen 
a  power  at  peace  with  Great-Britain  and  iier 
enemy,  as  I'or  exanipio,  between  Gliiiia  and 
France.  The  absurdity  of  this  pretension 
may  prevent  its  being  thereafter  advanced. 
It  will  not,  liowever,  be  unworthy  of  your  at¬ 
tention. 

By  an  order  of  the  British  govemmciit  in 
18(13.  Brilisti  eriiizers  were  authorized  t>  take 
neutral  vessels  laden  with  imioeent  articles, 
on  tiieir  return  from  an  enemy's  port,  on  the 
pretenee  that  they  had  carried  to  such  [uirt 
eoniriiband  of  war.  Tliis  order  is  directly 
it'imgiiaut  to  the  law  of  nations,  as  the  cir- 
eiimstaiice  of  having  contraband  articles  on 
hoani  IfOiiiid  to  an  enemy's  port,  is  the  only 
legal  ground  of  seizure.  The  claim  wa'  relin- 
(jiiished  by  the  Bi  ilish  goveriiment  in  the  9th 
aiticle  of  the  project  above  recited,  you  w  ill 
endeavour  in  like  manner  to  provide  against 
it.  It  is  the  practice  of  Briti-ti  cruizers  to 
compel  tlie  comniaiulers  of  neutral  vessels 
which  they  meet  at  sea.  eilhtr  to  board  thein 
in  per  Mil  witli  their  papers,  or  to  send  ilioir 
papers  on  board  in  llieir  boats  by  an  otiicor. 
The  iiijiisliee  and  irregularity  of  this  proce¬ 
dure  need  not  Im'  iiieiitioned.  You  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  suppress  it  in  the  inaniier  pro|io- 
st'd  ill  the  third  article  ut  a  project  coiumiiiii- 
eated  to  .Mr.  .Monroe  at  London,  in  his  iiistriic- 
tions  of  tlie  .^th  January,  1814.  You  will  en- 
d<‘avuiir  likewise  to  restrict  contraband  of 
war.  as  miicli  as  in  your  power,  to  the  list  con¬ 
tained  ill  the  4tii  article  of  that  project. 

'Die  pretension  of  Great-Britain  to  inter¬ 
dict  the  passage  of  neutral  vessels  with  their 
cargoes  from  one  (Mirt  to  another  port  of  an 
enemy,  is  illegal  and  very  injurious  to  the 
commerce ot  neutral  powers.  Still  more  iin- 
jiistitiablc  is  tlie  attempt  to  interdict  their 
passage  from  a  port  of  one  iiuleoendcut  na¬ 
tion  to  that  of  another,  on  the  pretenee  that 
they  are  both  enemies.  Y'ou  will  endeavour 
to  obtain,  in  Imth  instances,  a  security  for  the 
neutral  right. 

l^poii  tlie  whole  subject  I  have  to  oliserve, 
that  your  lirst  duty  will  lie  to  conclude  a 
peace  witli  Great-Britain.  and  that  you  are 
authorized  to  do  it,  in  case  yen  can  obtain  a 
satisfactory  stipulation  against  impressnicot, 
one  whicli  shall  secure,  imder  our  (lag,  protec¬ 
tion  to  tlie  crew.  The  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  done  has  l>e>*n  already  stated,  with 
the  reciprocal  stipulations  which  you  may  en¬ 
ter  into  to  secure  Great-Britain  against  the 
injury  of  which  she  complains.  If  this  en¬ 
croachment  of  Great-Britain  is  not  provided 
against,  the  United  States  have  appealwl  to 
arms  in  vain.  If  your  ctibrts  to  accomplish 
it  should  fail,  all  further  negotiatious  will 
cease,  aud  you  will  return  home  without  de¬ 
lay.  It  is  possible  that  some  difficulty  may 
occur  in  arranging  this  article  respecting  iti 
duration.  'I'o  obviate  this  the  iiresident  is 
H  illing  that  it  be  limited  to  the  present  war 
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it)  Europe.  Renting,  as  the  United  States  e  1  that  from  a  conduct  so  frank  and  honoiira- 
ilo,  on  the  solid  ground  of  right,  it  is  not  pro-  bie,  the  most  beneficial  effect  will  result. 


sumabic  that  Great-liritain,  especially  after 
the  advantage  she  may  derive  from  the  ar-j* 
rangeinent  proposed,  would  ever  revive  her 
pretension.  In  forming  any  stipulation  on 
this  subject,  yon  will  he  careful  not  to  impair 
by  it  the  right  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
sanction  the  principle  of  the  British  claim. 

it  is  deemed  highly  important,  also,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  definition  of  the  neutral  rights  which  1 
have  brought  to  your  view,  es[)cfi.Tlly  of 
blockade,  and  in  the  manner  suggo'tcd,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  made  an  indispensalrle  condi¬ 
tion  of  peace.  After  the  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  and  other  illegal  bloeka.k.s,  and 
the  explanations  attemling  it.  it  is  not  pre¬ 
sumable  that  Gi’eat-Uritain  will  revive  them. 
Should  she  do  it,  the  United  States  will  al¬ 
ways  have  a  corresponding  resort  in  their  own 
hands.  Y'ou  will  olwervo  in  every  case,  in 
which  you  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  definition  of  the  neutral  rights,  that 
you  enter  into  none  respecting  it. 

Indemnity  lor  losses  sec  ms  to  ba  a  fair  claim 
on  the  part  ofthc  United  States,  a  id  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  if  desirous  to  strengthen  the 
relations  of  friendship,  may  be  willing  to  make 
it.  In  bringing  the  claim  into  view,  yon  will 
not  let  it  (lelfeat  the  primary  object  intrusted 
to  yon.  It  is  not  peretdved  on  what  ground 
Grcat-Brit.ain  can  resist  this  claim,  at  least  in 
the  cases  in  favour  of  which  she  stands  pled¬ 
ged.  Of  tlicsc  a  note  will  he  added. 

*  •  •  Sl’pprcssed!  »  »  * 


Ton  are  at  liberty  to  stipulate  in  the  propo¬ 
sed  treaty  the  same  advantages  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  in  favour  of  British  ships 
Of  war,  that  may  be  allowed  to  those  of  the 
most  favoured  nations.  This  stipulation  must 
be  reriprocal. 

*  *  *  rcppp.EssEO ! 

♦  .-s  •(<  c  ♦ 

No  diflioulty  can  arise  from  the  case  of  the 
non-importation  act,  whhdi  will  doubtless  bo 
terminated  in  conscrpicnce  of  a  puciiicatinn 
Should  any  stipulation  to  that  ef?  et  be  rcqiii 
red,  or  found  advantageous,  yon  arc  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  it.  Should  peace  be  made,  you 
may,  in  fixing  the  periods  at  which  it  sliall 
take  effect,  in  different  latitudes  and  distan 
ces,  take  for  the  basis  the  provisional  article 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great- Britain  in 
1783,  with  such  alterations  as  may  appear  to 
be  just  and  reasonable. 

in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  yon,  the  president  desires  that  you 
will  manifest  the  highest  degree  of  respect 
for  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  eonfidente  in 
the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  his  views. 
In  arranging  the  question  of  impressment,  and 
every  question  of  neutral  right,  you  will  ex¬ 
plain  to  Ills  government,  without  reserve,  the 


SUPPRESSED  ! 

I  shall  cnneliide  by  remarking,  that  a  strong 
hope  is  entertain  d  that  this  friendly  media¬ 
tion  of  tlie  emperor  .ilexaiulor  will  form  an 
epoch  in  the  relations  biCtween  the  United 
Slates  and  Kas«ia.  which  will  be  extensively 
felt,  and  be  long  and  eminently  distingpished 
by  the  happy  conseqiunces  attending  it.— 
Since  1780,  Russia  has  been  the  pivot  on  which 
all  questions  of  riotiMl  rigiit  have  essentially 
turned,  ivlost  of  the  wars  which  liave  distur¬ 
bed  the  world  ill  modern  tiin  ‘s,  have  origina¬ 
ted  with  Great-£>iitain  and  Fiance.  These 
wars  have  affeidcd  distant  countries,  especial¬ 
ly  in  their  ci:a;ii."f<'r  as  neutrals,  and  very  ma¬ 
terially  the  Uiiif:d  [States,  who  took  n.o  part 
[)  promoting  tli^ni,  and  had  no  interest  in  tlio 
great  objects  of  either  power. 

SlM’l'RESSnD !  *  *  * 


fl  am  indehted  to  the  F.vening  Post  for  the 
iiifoniritioii  of  where,  in  these  letters,  the  sup¬ 
pressions  v.iTe  made.  According  to  that  print, 
*•  ttU  the  latter  ^larl  af  icliat  relaUs  tu  the  mter/cr- 
ence  of  the  n/iptror  of  Jlassia,  has  been  cojirtairU.^* 
Tiie  otlier  suppressions  are  iioled  wliere  they  are 
said  to  occur. — El.  EV.] 

ExTR.tcT  No.  II. — June  23,  1813. 

*'  \n  opportunity  offering,  I  avail  myself  of 
it  to  explain  more  fully  the  views  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  on  certain  subjects  already  treated  on 
in  your  instructions,  and  to  communicate  ins 
.sentiments  on  some  others,  not  adverted  to  in 
them. 

The  Britidi  government  haring  repealed 
t'.ie  orders  in  council,  and  the  bkwkade  of 
-May,  liiiid,  and  all  other  illegal  blockades, 
and  having  declared  tliat  it  would  institute  no 
blockade  wlik  li  should  not  be  supported  by 
an  adc'-juate  force,  it  was  thought  Isetter  to 
leave  tliat  question  on  that  ground,  than  to 
continue  tlm  war  to  obtain  a  precise  definition 
of  blockade,  after  the  other  c.ssen.ial  cause  of 
the  war,  that  of  impressinent.  siioiihl  be  re¬ 
moved.  E'lt  wiien  it  is  considered  that  a  sti¬ 
pulated  I’efiDition  of  blockade  will  cod  Grcat- 
Britain  I'.othing  after  having  t.hns  recognized 
the  prins  ip!e,  and  that  such  defujitiou  is  cal- 
c.ihted  to  give  additional  confidence,  in  the 
future  security  of  our  coaiiuoree,  it  is  e.xpect- 
e«l  she  will  agree  to  it.  It  is  true,  this  cause 
of  war  being  removed,  the  L'uitcd  Stales  arc 
und'.T  m»  obligation  to  continiio  it,  for  the 
want  of  such  stipulated  defimtion,  more  e-pe- 
cialiy  as  they  retain  in  their  iiands  the  reiut  dy 
against  any  new  violation  of  their  riglits, 
wbeiiever  made,  'i  he  same  remark  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  Hie  cause  of  impressment,  for  if  the 
Brilisli  government  had  issued  orders  to  its 
crui/.ers  oot  to  impress  seamen  from  car  ves¬ 
sels,  and  notified  the  same  to  this  government. 


claims  of  the  United  .States,  with  the  grounds  that  caur.n  .of  war  would  abo- have  boon  re  - 
•w  which  they  severally  revt.  It  is  not  d.>ubt-' moved.  In  making  pcc".::  it  is  better  Pjr  &.>th 
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iiatii)n«;  the  controversy  rrspectinsbioek-  tlerea^h  to  this  department,  and  of  a  note 
ad",  sl.oiild  l)e  arranged  by  treaty,  as  well  as  from  l  ord  Catiicart  to  the  iiii«>ian  aoveru- 
tl  at  res|)eetiiis  inipressineut.  I'tic  oiiiissiou  iiu  nt,  with  iny  reply  to  the  comiuiiiiieation. 
to  arrange  it  may  be  prodiirtire  of  injury.  The  arrangement  of  a  negotiation  to  be 
V  ithcr  t  a  precise  definition  of  blockade,  im-  lield  at  Gottenburg,  directly  between  the 
proper  iiretensions  might  be  set  up  on  each  rnited  States  and  Great-Britain,  without  the 
side,  res|ieeting  their  rights,  which  might  pos-  aid  of  the  liiissian  mediation,  makes  it  ncees- 
sib  yhazarrl  the  fuuire  good  understanding  sary  that  a  new  commission  should  lie  issued 
hotween  the  two  countries.  eorrespouJent  with  it.  and  for  this  purpose 

“  Sheiild  a  restitution  of  territory  be  agreed  that  a  new  nomination  should  be  made  to  the 
on,  it  will  he  proja-r  for  you  to  make  n  provi*  senate.  The  president  instruets  me  to  inform 
fion  for  settling  the  boundary  between  the  U.  you,  that  you  will  botli  be  included  in  it.  and 
{spates  and  Great-I'ri'ain  on  the  8t.  1  awrence  that  he  w isties  you  to  repair  immediately  on 
an 'I  1  tie  Lakes,  fiom  the  point  at  which  the  the  receipt  of  this  to  the  appointed  rendez* 
line  lieiv  ece  them,  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence,  vous.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  business  may 
to  the  noi  l  I;  west,  1  11  corner  of  the  I.ake  of  not  be  limited  to  ypiir.selves  on  account  of  the 
the  Woods,  according  t  >  the  principles  of  the  great  interests  involved  in  the  result.  Thn- 
t  'rtty  of  I  eace.  The  settlemi  iit  of  this  commissions  and  instructions  will  be  iliily  fori 
bi'iiiidary  is  important,  from  the  ciri  iiiiistance  warded  to  you,  as  soon  as  the  arrangenieuts 
that  there  aie  several  islamb  in  the  river  ami  shall  he  hnally  made. 

lakes,  of  some  extent  a  d  great  value,  the  do-  In  taking  leave  of  the  Russian  government, 
pnnion  over  whicli  is  eluimed  hy  iMith  parlies,  you  w  ill  be  careful  to  make  known  to  it,  the 
It  may  be  an  ad visi  able  course  to  ap>|H)iiit  sensibility  of  the  president,  to  the  frii  ndly 
cciTMiissioners  on  oa<-h  side,  with  full  powers  ,dis|M)sition  of  tlie  eiii|M!ror,  manifested  by  the 
to  adjust  on  fair  and  cijuitable  considerations,  jofl'er  of  his  im  diatioii ;  llie  regret  felt  at  its 
this  Itoundary.  I'o  onahle  you  to  adopt  a  jrejectioii  hy  the  British  government,  and  a 
suitable  provision  for  (he  [lurpose.  it  will  be  |d,  sire  lliat  in  future,  the  greatest  conhdeiir« 
pr-'per  for  you  to  recur  to  the  iiislriirtioiis  ]and  cordiality,  and  the  best  understanding 
hcietofore  given  on  the  suhjeet,  published  in  may  prevail  between  the  two  governments. 

the  documents  in  voiir  tmssesf.ioii.”  ...  , 

•  '  _  IVo.  V. — Jan.  2i!,  1814, 

iVc.  III.  Jan.  1,  1814.  GENTi  EjiLX^The  British  government  bav- 

Gentle-viek  I  have  not  received  a  letter  j,,.,  d,  , .lined  the  L.iissiaii  mediation,  and  pro- 
fr  m  you  since  your  appointmrut  to  meet  mi-  .jirectlv  with  the  L'liited  states, 

ri'ters  from  Great-Briiaiii,  at  St.  I'etorsliiirg,  jju,  |, resident  has,  nu  due  consideration, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  under  the  me-  proper  to  accept  the  overture.  To 

diation  of  tl'C  emperor  of  Ibissia.  This  is  gi*,,,  (.jrwt  to  this  arraiisemeiit.  it  was  ne.  es- 
doubtless  owing  to  tl.e  miscarriage  ol  your  sary  that  a  new  i-ommis 'ion  should  he  lorined, 
de*palehes.  pni-inise  that  a  new  nomiaatiou 

Hie  message  of  the  president,  of  which  I  |s|,o„|d  po  made  to  the  senate,  bv  wl.ose  ad- 
have  the  lioiionr  to  transmit  to  yon  a  copy,  .„„i  r„n,st,it  this  imiiortaul  t'rust  is  tom- 
wi;l  make  yon  arqiiaiiUt'd  wiUi  the  progress  mitied  to  vou. 

ol  the  war  w  ith  Great-Brilain,  to  that  pi'rimi,  i  y,,,,  ^.j|j  i.onsider  the  iiistnietions  given  in 
and  the  otlicr  documents  whirliare  furwanled,  hjn,  commission  to  treat  under  tlic  mediation 
will  eommiinicate  wl  at  has  since  ocriirred.  „f  n„ssia.  as  appluable  to  the  negotiation 
Among  the  adv  antages  attending  our  sue-  which  you  are  now  charged,  except  as 

cess  in  I  piH'r  (  aiiada,  was  the  important  one  jtp,,y  ,„;,y  „„„]iptd  by  this  letter. 

Ol  making  r  apture  ol  General  Proctor’s  bag-  j  |  call  your  attention  to  the  most  im- 
gage,  with  all  the  public  diM'iimeiits  hf-Iongiiig  j  grounds  of  the  controversy  with 

to  the  British  governmerit  in  his  possession.  ujccat-Brilain  only,  and  make  such  remarks  on 
It  is  probable  (hat  tliese  documents  will  be  each,  and  on  the  whole  subject,  as  have 
laid  lit  fore  congress,  as  they  are  ci  a  nature 'geeiirred  sinre  the  date  of  the  former  in- 
Li^lny  interesting  to  the  public.  ^  9'*  "  '*1  jstruelions,  and  arc  deemed  applicable  to  the 
understand  their  true  c.baracter  by  extracts  present  juncture;  taking  into  view  tlie  nego- 
of  two  letters  Irom  Governor  Cass,  w  hicli  are  tjatioii  in  winch  von  are  alniut  to  engage, 
elicited  to  you.  By  these  it  appears,  that  Og  impressment,  as  to  the  right  of  the 
the  British  government  has  exercised  its  in-  X’nited  States  to  be  exempted  from  it,  I  liave 
diienre  over  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  notliing  new  to  add.  The  scaliinents  of  the 
limits,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in  peaen,  for  lios-  |  president  have  undergone  no  change  on  that 
tile  purposes  towards  the  iriiitcd  States;  and  i„,,H,rtant  subject.  This  degrailing  practice 
trat  the  liidian  narnarities  since  the  war,  must  cease ;  our  tiag  must  protect  the  errw, 
were  in  many  iiistances  known  to,  and  sane-  yr  the  Ciiited  State.s  cannot  cousider  thi 
tioiied  by  the  British  government.  selves  an  independent  nation.  To  settle  this 

\o.  IV, — Jan.  8.  1814.  difference  amicably,  the  president  is  willing, 

Genti  emen— I  have  the  lionoiir  to  trans-  as  you  are  already  informed  by  the  former  iii- 
nit  to  you,  a  cop/  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Las-  structioos,  to  remove  all  pretexts  iur  it,  to  the 
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RrUisli  scovemment,  by  ezchiHin^  all  British 
aeaiDcn  ti't>in  our  vessels,  and  even  to  extend 
the  exclusion  to  all  British  subjects,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  excepting  only  the  few  already  natural¬ 
ized,  and  to  stipulate  likewise  the  surrender 
4»f  all  British  seauiou  deserting  in  our  ports 
in  future  from  British  vessels,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate.  It  was  presumed  by  all  dispassionati 
persons,  that  the  late  law  of  congress  relative 
to  seamen  would  eifertually  accomplish  the 
object.  But  the  president  is  willing,  as  you 
liiiti,  to  prevent  a  [lossibility  of  failure,  to  go 
I'urtiier. 

hhouid  a  treaty  be  made,  it  is  proper,  and 
tioiildhave  a  coneiiiatory  effect,  that  all  our 
impressed  seamen,  who  may  be  discharged 
under  it,  sliould  be  paid  Uu*  their  services  by 
the  British  goverumeut,  for  the  time  of  tiieir 
detention,  the  wages  whieh  they  might  liave 
obtained  in  the  merchant  service  of  tiudr  own 
country. 

Blockade  is  tlie  snhject  next  in  point  of 
im^oi  taiice,  whiti!  you  will  have  to  arrange. 
Ill  the  iustractioiis  bearing  date  on  tlie  lAlh 
of  April,  1813,  it  was  remarked,  that  as  the 
British  govertiiiieiit  had  revoked  its  orders  in 
council,  and  agreed  that  no  blor-kade  could  be 
legal  whieh  was  not  supported  hy  an  adequate 
force,  and  that  such  adequate  iorce  should  -te 
applied  to  any  blockade  which  it  might  there¬ 
after  institute,  this  cause  of  controversy 
seemed  to  be  removed.  Kurtber  I'eflection, 
however,  has  added  great  force  to  the  expedi¬ 
ency  and  imiHirtance  of  a  prei  ise  detinition 
of  the  public  law  on  this  suLjcct.  There  is 
nuu'li  cause  to  presume,  that  if  the  repeal  of 
the  orders  in  couuiicil  liad  taken  place  in  time 
to  have  been  known  liere  before  tlic  delara* 
tioD  of  war,  and  liad  iiad  the  elfcct  of  |ircveut> 
ing  the  dcclaratiou,  not  only  tliat  no  provision 
would  have  been  oblaincd  against  impress¬ 
ment,  but  that  under  the  name  of  blockade, 
the  same  extent  of  coast  would  liave  been 
covered  by  proclamation  as  had  been  covered 
by  the  orders  in  counril.  The  wuj',  which 
tlicse  abuses  and  impressment  contributed  so 
much  to  produce,  might  |Hissibly  prevent  that 
cnuseijneucc.  But  it  would  bo  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  if  not  more  safe,  to  guard  against  it  hy 
a  formal  definition  in  the  treaty.  It  is  tnic, 
should  the  British  government  violate  again 
the  legitimate  priiiciples  of  blockade,  in 
whatever  terms,  or  under  whatever  pretext  it 
niiglit  be  done,  the  United  States  would  hare 
in  their  hands  a  corresjioudeiit  lesort ;  but  a 
principal  object  in  making  peace,  is  to  prevent 
by  the  justice  and  reciprocity  of  the  condi¬ 
tions,  a  recurrence  again  to  war,  for  the  same 
cause.  If  the  British  government  sincerely 
wislies  to  make  a  durable  peace  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  it  can  have  no  reasonable  ohjec- 
tion  to  a  just  defmitiuii  of  blockade,  especial¬ 
ly  as  the  two  governments  have  agreed  in 
their  corres)KNidenee,  in  all  its  essential  fea¬ 
tures.  The  instructions  of  thel.^fhof  April, 
1813,  have  stated  in  what  manner  the  presi¬ 
dent  is  willing  to  arrange  this  dUferenec. 


On  the  other  neutral  rights,  enumerated  in 
the  former  instructions.  I  shall  r-'inark  only, 
that  the  catalogwe  is  limited  in  a  uiaiiiur  to 
evince  a  spirit  of  accommodalioii ;  that  he 
arrungemciit  proptiseil  iii  each  instance  is  ust 
in  itself;  that  it  corresponds  with  the  gen  lal 
spirit  of  treaties  between  commereia!  powers, 
and  that  Grcat-Britain  has  sanctioned  it  in 
many  treaties,  and  gone  beyond  it  in  some. 

On  tlie  claim  to  indemnity  ior  spoliations.  I 
liave  only  to  refer  you  to  wliat  was  said  in  the 
former  instrxetians.  1  have  to  add,  that 
should  a  treaty  be  formed,  it  i*  just  iii  itself, 
ami  would  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  future 
relations  of  the  two  countries,  if  indemnity 
siunild  be  stipulated  on  each  side,  fur  the  dc- 
siruetiun  of  all  unfortified  (owns,  and  other 
private  property,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  ivar.  It  is  cquall]  proper  that  tlie 
negroes  taken  from  the  sout  liern  states  should 
be  returned  to  their  owiirr-:,  or  paid  for  at 
their  full  vahie.  It  is  kuoivii,  that  a  shameful 
traffic  lias  been  rarried  on  in  tiie  West- Indies, 
by  the  sale  of  tliesc  persons  there,  by  those 
who  professed  to  be  their  deliverers.  Of  this 
fact,  tlie  proof  which  lias  reashed  this  depart¬ 
ment  shall  be  furnisiied  you.  If  these  slaves 
are  considered  as  non-comhataiits,  they  ought 
to  be  restored ;  if,  as  property,  they  ought  to 
he  paid  (hr.  Tlie  treaty  of  pevee  contains  an 
article,  which  recognizes  this  principle. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  you  are  to  insist,  in  the  pro- 
[losed  negotiation,  you  will  find,  nn  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  them  with  tliose  stated  ij  the  former 
instructions,  that  there  is  no  material  diifer- 
ence  between  thein,  the  two  last  inentionvd 
claims  to  indemnity  excepted,  which  have 
originated  since  the  datti  of  those  iiistnictions. 
The  principal  object  of  tins  review  has  been 
to  show,  tiiat  the  sentiments  of  the  president, 
are  the  same  in  every  instanre,  and  that  the 
re.asnns  for  maintaining  them,  havt  heroine 
mure  evident  and  strong,  since  tha  date  of 
those  instructions. 

In  accepting  the  overture  of  the  Biitish  go¬ 
vernment,  to  treat  independently  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  mediation,  the  United  States  have  acted 
on  principles  which  have  governed  them  in 
every  transaction  relating  to  peace  since  the 
war.  Had  the  British  government  accepted 
tlie  Russian  mediation,  the  United  States 
would  have  treated  for  themselves,  independ¬ 
ently  of  any  other  power,  and  had  Great-Rri- 
tain  met  them  on  such  conditions,  peace 
would  have  been  the  immediate  result.  Had 
she  refused  to  accede  to  such  conditions,  and 
attempted  to  dictate  others,  a  knowledge  of 
the  views  of  other  |M)wer8  on  those  points, 
might  have  been  useful  to  the  ['’iiited  States. 
In  agreeing  to  treat  directly  with  Great-Bri- 
tain,  not  only  is  no  concession  contemplated, 
on  any  point  in  controversy,  but  the  same  de¬ 
sire  is  cherished  to  preserve  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  Russia,  and  the  other  Baltic 
(inwrrs,  as  if  negotiation  had  taken  place,  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  Russia. 
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It  i*!  prohahli!  that  the  Hritish  govrrnmrnt 
may  have  (iicliiicd  the  Ihissian  inediatiou, 
i'roin  the  appieheiisioii  of  an  understanding 
iH'tH'een  the  United  States  and  Hiissia.  fur 
very  different  purposes  from  those  which  have 
born  conteinplated  in  a  hope  that  a  raueh  b<;t- 
ler  treaty  niigt.t  he  obtained  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  direct  negotiation,  than  could  he 
obtained  under  the  ilnsMan  mediation,  and 
with  a  view  to  profit  of  the  concessions  which 
niisht  thus  be  made  by  the  United  States  in 
fiit'irc  negotiations  with  tlie  Baltic  powers 
If  this  was  the  object  of  the  British  govern- 
iic'iit,  and  it  is  itot  easy  to  coueeive  any  other, 
it  eleafly  proves  the  advantage  to  he  deriv'd 
frniti  the  proposo.d  negotiation,  from  the  aid 
of  tliosc  powers,  in  securing  from  tlie  British 
government,  such  eoiiditions  as  would  be  sa- 
fi-'actory  to  all  pirtics.  It  would  be  highly 
bonoiirahle  as  weil  as  .advantageous  to  the  U. 
b'fates,  if  the  negotiation  with  wliicli  you  are 
charged,  slioiild  fermiuatc  in  such  a  treaty. 

No.  TI.— Jan.  30.  ICM. 

CnxTLLMCN — In  addition  to  the  claims  to 
iirletuuity,  stated  in  your  preceding  instruc¬ 
tions,  1  hare  to  request  your  attentiuu  to  the 
following,  to  which  it  is  presumed  there  can 
be  no  objectioa. 

t'n  the  dcr>ration  of  war  by  the  United 
States,  there  happened  to  i>tj,  in  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  coiamerce.  several  American  ves¬ 
sels  and  carg'ies  in  tiie  ports  of  Great-Britain. 
wliifli  weru  seized  and  condemned ;  and,  in 
(xio  instance,  an  American  siiip  which  fled 
from  Algiers,  in  couseqiience  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  M  ar  by  the  Bey,  to  Gibraltar,  with 
tlie  Aincih  an  eonstil,  and  some  public  stores 
on  hoard,  shared  a  like  fate. 

After  tae  deelaratioii  of  war,  congress  pass- 
e<i  an  a(  t.  allowing  to  Biitish  .subjects  six 
nioiiU:s,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration,  to 
reoiove  their  property  out  of  tlie  United 
States,  ill  consequence  of  which,  many  vessels 
w  ic;  n'nioved  with  their  cargoes.  I  add. 
w  i.li  eoiifideuce.  that,  on  a  lilH'ral  construe- 
ti'in  of  tlie  spirit  of  the  law,  some  vessels  were 
pi  rinitteii  to  depart,  even  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  specified  in  the  law.  I  will  en- 
d-.  Avour  to  put  in  your  possession  a  list  o. 
these  cases.  A  general  reciprocal  provision 
It  i.vcver,  wili  be  best  adapted  to  the  objeei 
in  view. 

No.  VII.— Feb.  10.  13M. 

Gtntleme.n — Silould  you  conclude  a  treaty 
and  not  obtain  a  sati.sfactory  arraiigenient  of 
ti!  fral  rights,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to 
provide,  that  the  United  States  .shall  liave  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  stipulations  more  favouiabln  to 
iK'iitral  nations,  that  may  be  establislied  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain  and  other  |iow#i's.  A 
preeedent  for  such  a  provision  is  found  in  a 
declaratory  article  between  Great-Britain  and 
Uiissia,  bt'aring  date  on  tlie  8th  of  Octolier. 
1804,  explanatory  of  the  2d  sertion,  3d  arti¬ 
cle.  of  a  convention  concluded  between  them 
•on  the  5th  cf  June  of  the  same  year. 


No.  VIII.— Feb.  14,  1814. 

“  I  received  last  night  your  letter  of  the 
l.'ith  October,  with  extracts  of  letters  from 
.Mr.  .Adams  and  Mr.  Harris,  of  the  22d  and 
23d  of  Novemlier. 

“  It  appears  that  you  had  no  knowledge  at 
the  date,  even  of  the  last  letter,  of  the  -in- 
“wer  of  the  British  government,  to  the  ofii*r 
which  had  been  made  to  It,  a  second  time,  of 
the  I'nssian  mediation,  lienee  it  is  to  lie 
inferred,  that  the  proposition  made  to  (his 
government  hy  the  Bi'amhie,  was  made  not 
only  without  your  knowledge,  but  without  the 
sanction,  if  noi  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
emperor.  Intelligence  from  other  sources 
strengthens  this  inference.  If  this  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Britisli  governiiient  is  well 
founded,  the  motive  fur  it  e.innot  b«‘  mistaken. 

It  may  fairly  be  presiinu'd,  that  it  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  good  understanding  and  concert  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia  and  Swe¬ 
den  on  the  piihject  of  neutral  rights,  in  the 
hope,  that  hy  drawing  the  negotiation  to  Ung- 
laiid.  and  depriving  you  of  an  opixirtunity  of 
free  eoiniiiiinication  with  those  |)owers.  a  trea¬ 
ty  less  favouralde  to  the  United  States  mi^ht 
be  obtained,  which  might  afterwards  be  used 
with  advantage  by  Great-Britain  in  her  nego¬ 
tiations  with  those  powers. 

By  an  article  in  tlie  former  instructions, 
you  were  authorized  in  making  a  treaty  to 
prevent  impressment  from  our  vcssel.s,  to  sti¬ 
pulate,  provided  a  certain  speriiicd  term  could 
not  be  agreed  on.  that  it  might  continue  in 
force  for  the  present  war  in  Europe  ouly.  .At 
that  time  it  seemed  probalilc  that  tlie  war 
might  last  many  years.  Recent  appearancei 
however,  indicate  tlie  contrary.  Should  peace 
be  made  in  Europe,  as  the  practical  evil  of 
which  we  complain  in  regard  to  impressment 
I  would  cease,  it  is  presumed  that  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  won  Id  have  less  objection  to  a  stipu¬ 
lation  1 1  tiirbear  that  pr.actice  Ibr  a  specified 
term,  than  it  would  have,  should  the  war  con¬ 
tinue.  In  concluding  a  peace  with  (Jrcat- 
Britain.  even  in  case  of  a  previous  generaf 
peace  in  F.urope,  it  is  important  to  the  United 
States  to  obtain  such  a  stipulation.” 

No.  IX, — March  21st,  1814. 

Gentlemen — By  the  cartel  Uhanncey  you 
will  receive  this,  with  dupiieates  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  treat  with  Gi'eat-Britain,  and  of 
the  instructions  and  otherdocuinents  that  wer*' 
‘brwarded  by  the  Joliii  Adams.  This  vessel  ii 
sent  to  guard  agaiii.st  any  accident  tliat  might 
attend  the  other. 

If  a  satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  Great-Britain,  tlic  sooner  it  is 
accoinplislied,  the  better  for  both  countries. 

If  such  an  arrangement  raiiiiot  be  obtained,  it 
is  important  for  tlie  United  States  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  without  delay.  I  hope,  there-  f 
Core,  to  receive  from  you  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  negotiation  and  its  prospect*,  as 
soon  as  you  may  be  able  to  eoinmimicat  any 
tiling  of  an  iatereiting  nature  respecting  them. 
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Nrt.  X. — Tr.vE  ‘2.Sth,  1814. 

Oentlemen — No  romiminiratioii  has  been 
wopived,  (Voiii  the  joint  mission  whirh  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  the  rnminissioners  of  the  Bri- 
fisli  government,  atGottenbiirg.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Bayard,  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  13th  of 
Mareli.  was  the  last  from  either  of  our  com¬ 
missioners.  It  was  infeired,  from  that  letter, 
and  otiier  eommiinieations,  that  .Mr.  Bayard, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Ad.ams,  would  he  in 
GotteiilHirg :  and  it  has  Iktii  iinilerstood,  from 
other  sources,  that  .Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  ItusseM 
ha  I  arrived  there  about  the  l.'itli  .April.  It  is 
therefore  ettpeeted,  that  a  meeting  will  have 
taken  place  in  .May,  and  that  we  shall  soon  be 
made  acquainted  with  yniir  sentiments  of  tlie 
pntbable  result  of  thn  u,gotiatiOii. 

It  i.s  impossible,  with  the  lights  which  hare 
reached  ns,  to  ascertain  the  present  (lis|)Osi. 
tion  of  the  British  goveiniiient  towards  an  ac- 
eoininodation  with  the  Tnited  Mates.  We 
think  it  probable,  that  the  late  events  in 
France  may  liavc  had  a  tendency  to  increase 
its  pretensions. 

At  war  with  Great-Britain,  and  injured  by 
France,  the  United  States  li.ave  sustained  the 
attitude  tbiinderl  cn  those  relations.  No  reli¬ 
ance  was  placed  on  tlie  guotl  ollices  of  France, 
in  bringing  the  war  with  Great-Britain  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  Looking  steadily  to 
an  honourable  peace,  and  the  ultimate  attain¬ 
ment  of  justice  from  Iwth  powers,  the  pre  i- 
dent  has  endeavoured,  by  a  coii'iistent  and  iio- 
ooiirable  policy  to  take  advantage  of  every 
cirrumstanee  that  might  promote  that  result. 
He  nevertheless,  knew  that  France  held  a 
place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world,  whicli,  as  a  check  on  England, 
could  not  fail  to  be  useful  to  us.  What  effect 
the  late  events  may  have  had.  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  is  the  important  circumstance  of  which 
/ou  are  doubtless  better  informed  than  we 
can  be. 

The  president  accepted  the  mediation  of 
Russia,  from  a  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
emperor,  and  a  belief  that  oiir  cause,  in  all 
the  points  of  controversy,  would  gain  strength 
by  being  made  known  to  him.  On  the  same 
principle,  he  preferred  (in  accepting  the  Bri¬ 
tish  overture,  to  treat  indiipendently  of  the 
Russian  mediation)  to  open  the  ivgotiation  on 
the  continent,  rather  than  at  London. 

It  was  inferred  from  the  general  policy  of 
Russia,  and  the  friendly  sentiments  and  inter¬ 
position  of  the  emperor,  that  a  resjieet  for 
Iwth  would  have  much  influence  with  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cabinet,  in  promoting  a  pacific  iwlicy  to¬ 
wards  us.  The  manner,  however,  in  wliich  it 
is  understood,  that  a  general  pacilication  is 
taking  place — the  influence  Great-Britain  may 
have  in  modifying  the  arrangements  involved 
in  it — the  resources  she  may  be  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  exclusively  against  tlie  Unite'*  States — 
•nd  the  uncertainty  of  the  precise  course 
Which  Russia  may  pursue  in  r'dation  to  the 
War  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great- 


Britain,  naturally  claim  attention,  and  raise 
the  important  question,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  impressment,  on  which  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  your  negotiations  will  essentially  turn, 
whether  your  powers  ought  not  to  be  enlarg¬ 
ed,  so  as  to  enable  yon  to  give  to  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  all  the  weight  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled.  On  full  coii'ideration.  it  bns 
been  decided,  that  in  ca*-!’  no  stipulation  ran 
be  obtained  from  the  British  government  at 
this  inoniPiit,  when  its  prelcusion.s  may  liavt 
been  much  heightened  by  recent  events,  and 
the  state  of  Europe  lie  most  nivonrahlc  to 
them,  cither  reliiKjnisiiit'g  the  claim  In  im¬ 
press  from  .American  vessels,  or  discoiiUnnms, 
the  practice,  even  in  consideration  of  H  r  [  lo- 
posed  exclusion  from  tliem  of  British  sears'-.'n, 
you  may  eonenr  in  an  article,  stipulating  that 
ihe  subject  of  impressment,  together  with 
that  of  commerce  between  the  two  countries, 
be  referred  to  a  separate  negotiation,  to  be 
undertaken  witlioiit  delay,  at  such  place 
yon  may  be  able  to  agree  on,  preferring  this 
city,  if  to  lie  obtained.  1  annex  at  the  close 
of  tills  letter,  a  project  of  an  article,  express¬ 
ing,  more  distinctly,  the  idea  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cominuiiicate,  not  moaning  thereby 
to  restrain  you  in  any  respect,  as  to  the  form, 
('onimcrce  and  seamen,  llie  objects  of  impress¬ 
ment  may,  with  great  pri'ju  iety,  be  arranged 
in  the  same  instrument.  By  stipulating  that 
oummissioners  shall  forthwith  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  tliat  all  rights  on  thi? 
subject  sliall,  in  the  moan  time,  be  reserved, 
the  faith  of  the  British  government  will  be 
pledged  to  a  fair  experiment  in  an  amicable 
mode,  and  the  honour  and  rights  of  the  I  ni- 
ted  States  secured.  The  United  States  hav¬ 
ing  resisted,  by  war,  the  practice  of  impress¬ 
ment,  and  continued  the  war  until  that  prac¬ 
tice  had  ceased,  by  a  peace  in  Enro|»e,  tlioir 
object  has  been  essentially  obtained  for  the, 
present.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that 
the  arrangement  contemplated  and  provided 
for,  will  take  eflbcl  before  a  new  war  in  Eu-, 
rope  shall  furnish  an  occasion  for  reviving  the 
practice.  Slionid  this  arrangement,  however, 
fail,  and  the  practice  be  again  revived,  tee 
United  Stales  will  be  again  at  liberty  to  r  i- 
pel  it  by  war — and  that  they  will  do  so,  cau- 
not  be  doubted — for  after  the  proof  wh.eli 
they  have  already  given  of  a  firm  resistance, 
in  that  mo<te,  persevered  in  until  the  prac¬ 
tice  bad  ceased,  under  circumstances  the 
most  unfavourable,  it  cannot  be  prcsiiiiKul, 
that  the  practice  will  ever  be  tolerated  again. 
Certain  it  is,  that  every  day  will  render  it 
more  ineligible  iu  Grcat-Bitain  to  inako  the 
attempt. 

In  contemphting  the  appointment  of  rom*- 
missioners,  to  be  made  after  tlis  ratifivationof 
the  present  treaty,  to  iK'gcciato  ami  eenclnde  t 
a  treaty  to  regulate  com  *•;■  i.ti  proviilc 
against  impressment,  it  is  mooif  o'l  y  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  you  may  go,  in  a  spirit  of 
lecominuoiiti^n,  if  uocekiiary.  )ihouia  tue. 
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British  gorernment  be  willing  to  take  the 
■nbject  u)>  iinincdiatcly  with  you,  it  would  be 
much  prcl'errcd,  in  which  case  the  proposed 
article  would  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

(nformation  has  hcen  rcceired  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  deservin^^  attention,  that  the  late  cTcnts 
in  France  have  producetl  such  an  elFect  on  the 
British  government,  as  to  make  it  probable 
that  a  demand  will  he  made  atGottenbnrg,  to 
sieTeuih*!'  our  right  to  the  tisheries,  to  abandon 
all  trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  GikmI  Hope,  and 
to  cede  lA)uisiana  to  Spain.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  sneli  a<temand  will  he  made  ;  should 
it  be.  you  will  of  course  treat  it  as  it  deserves. 
These  rights  must  not  be  brought  into  dis¬ 
cussion.  If  insisted  on,  your  negotiations  will 
cease.  — 

“  Whereas  by  the  peace  in  I^nmpe.  the  es¬ 
sential  causes  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  partienlarly  the 
practice  of  iiiipressiiicni.  have  ceased,  and  a 
sincere  desire  exists  to  arrange,  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  both  parties,  all  questions  con- 
cernina  spjinicn— and  it  is  abo  their  desire 
aiiv!  intention  to  arrange,  in  a  iike  satisfar-tory 
maeuer.  the  eommerce  between  the  two  eoiin- 
trics  it  is  therefore  agreed,  that  commission¬ 
ers  shall  lorthwilh  be  a|)pointe(l  (sn  each  side, 

to  meet  at - with  full  jiowcr  to  negoliabi 

and  ronchide  a  treatv.  as  soon  as  it  may  be 
pnn  ii<-abie,  tor  the  arrangement  of  those  iiu- 
po'-iaut  interests.  It  is  nevertheless  under- 
steo,;,  that  until  such  treaty  be  formed,  eaeh 
party  shall  retain  all  its  rights,  and  that  all 
American  citizens  who  ha\c  been  impressed 
into  the  British  service  shall  be  forthwith  dis- 
chan’-ed.” 

An  F.XTRACT;  No.  XI. — Ju.ne  27,  18M. 

“  The  omission  to  send  ministers  to  Got- 
tenlinrg  without  a  previous  and  ofbeial  notiH- 
eatiou  of  the  appointment  and  arrival  there 
ol  those  of  the  United  States,  a  formality 
which,  if  due  from  either  party,  might  have 
been  expected  from  that  making  the  overture, 
rather  than  that  accepting  it,  is  a  proof  of  a 
dilatory  policy,  and  would,  in  other  respects 
justify  animadversions,  if  there  was  less  dis¬ 
position  here  to  overlook  circumstances  of 
iorni,  when  interfering  with  more  substantial 
objeels.  . 

“  By  my  letter  of  the  2.')tli  instant,  which 
goes  with  this,  you  will  find  that  the  subject 
had  already  hct'ii  acted  on  under  similar  iin- 
r.!ssious  with  those  which  Mr.  Bayard  and 
1r.  Gallatin's  letter  could  not  fail  to  produce. 
The  view  however,  presented  by  them  is 
much  stronger,  and  entitled  to  much  greater 
attention.  The  president  has  taken  the  sub¬ 
ject  intu  consideration  again,  and  given  to 
their  suggestions  all  the  weight  to  which  they 
areJiisHy  entitled. 

,  “  On  mature  consideration  it  has  been  de¬ 
cided.  that  under  all  the  cirriimstances  above 
aPiided  to,  incident  to  a  prosecution  of  the, 
Irar,  you  Oiay  omit  any  itipulatiou  ou  the  sub- 
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ject  of  impressment,  if  foiiud  indispensalify 
necessary  to  terminate  it.  ^  on  will,  of 
course,  not  recur  to  this  ex|tedient  until  alt 
your  eflbrts  to  adjtist  the  controversy  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  have  failed.  As  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  United  States,  in 
siifieriirg  the  treaty  to  be  silent  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  to  mlmit  the  British  claim 
thereon,  or  to  relinquish  that  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  highly  important  that  any  such 
inference  be  entirely  prechidcd,  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  or  protest  in  some  Ibrin  or  other,  tliat 
the  omission  is  not  to  have  any  such  efibet  or 
tendency.  Any  mmlilication  of  the  practice, 
to  prevent  abuses,  being  an  aeknoivlcdgeiiu-iif 
of  the  right  in  Grcat-Bi  itain,  is  utterly  inad- 
iiiissible. 

“  Although  Gottenbnrg  was  contemplated 
at  tlic  time  your  commission  was  made  oct, 
a.s  the  seat  of  the  negotiation,  yet  your  coin- 
iiiission  itself  does  not  confine  yon  to  it.  Yon 
are  at  liticrty,  therefore,  to  transfer  the  nego¬ 
tiation,  to  any  otiuT  place  made  more  eligi¬ 
ble  by  a  change  of  circumstances.  .Amster¬ 
dam  and  the  Hague  realily  iiresent  them¬ 
selves  as  preferable  to  any  place  in  Kngland. 

If,  however,  you  slionld  be  of  opinion,  that  un¬ 
der  all  circmnstanccs,  the  negotiation  in  that 
country  will  be  atteiHfeil  with  advantages,  out¬ 
weighing  the  ohjwtions  to  it,  you  are  at  liber¬ 
ty  to  transfer  it  there.” 

Ax  Fxtract;  No.  XH. — Arc.  lltli,  1814. 

“  1  had  the  honour  to  receive  on  the  third 
of  this  month  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bayard  and 
Mr,  Gallatin,  of  the  23d  of  .May,  and  one  from 
.Mr.  Gallatin  of  the  2d  of  June, 
j  “  Tl»e  president  approves  the  arrangement 
communicated  by  those  gentlemen  fir  Irans- 
j  ferritig  the  negotiation  with  the  British  go- 
|veiiiineiit  from  Gottenbnrg  to  Ghent.  It  is 
presumed  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  letter,  that  the 
meeting  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of 
June,  and  that  we  shall  soon  hear  from  yon 
what  will  be  its  probable  result. 

By  my  letters  of  the  2.5th  and  27th  June, 
of  which  another  copy  is  now  forwarded,  the  j 
sentiments  of  the  president,  as  to  the  eoiidi- 
tions.  on  which  it  will  he  proper  for  y<  ii  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  are  made  known 
to  you.  It  is  presumed  that  either  in  the 
mode  iiiggested  in  my  letter  of  the  2,5th  June, 
which  is  much  preferred,  or  by  permitting 
the  treaty  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  as  is  au¬ 
thorized  in  the  letter  of  the  27th  June,  the 
question  of  impressment  may  be  so  disposed 
of,  as  to  Ibrm  no  obstacle  to  a  pacification. 
This  government  can  go  no  further,  because 
it  will  make  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights  or  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  nation. 

”  If  Great-Britaiii  does  not  terminate  the 
war  on  the  conditions  which  you  are  authori¬ 
zed  to  adopt,  she  has  other  objects  in  it  than 
those  fur  which  she  has  liitlierto  professed  t«|| 
contend.  That  such  arc  entertained,  there  is» 
much  reason  to  presume.  These  whatever 
,  theyg  may  be,  must  and  will  be  resisted  by 
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the  tjnited  States.  The  conflict  may  l)e  and  British  arpimrnts.  tlic  more  rfa(iily,l)rca(i«e 
revere,  but  it  will  be  borne  with  firmness,  1  I  know  hi.w  cautiously  iny  conntryinen  are  dis- 
and  as  we  confidently  believe,  be  attciidetl  posed  to  receive  every  thing  fruiu  that  (piMricr* 
Vitli  success.”  Ed.  Ex.] 

— 77ie  aiGHT  flTii  prnrtice  0/ IMPK ■>‘'ME.VT, 
IMFKKsS.HK.N'l'S.  as  eimetminn  tisE 'T-Hrits  i\  and 

.  [A  s’ery  interesting  pnmphipt,  on  this  snbiect,  I  c  \,run.iidi rrd. — A  Panij.lilet.  i.orsoox;  1814. 
by  an  English  writer  of  great  ability,  has  justl'al*  .lust  at  the  moment  when  Bonaparte  was  set* 
len  into  my  hands.  I  should  Imve  had  wune  difli-  ting  out  on  his  invasion  of  Uiwsia,  the  govei  n- 
cnlty  in  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  republish-  ment  of  the  United ''tntes  of  America  declartil 
ing  it,  if  it  did  not  carry  on  the  face  of  it  the  evi-  War  against  (ireat-Briiain. 
deiic.e  of  its  being  published  under  the  immediate  Mr.  Madison  did  not  state  in  his  manifesto, 
sanction  of  the  British  cabinet  ;  and  therefore  in  ;  that  his  hostility  against  the  only  ally  of  Russia 
some  sort  a  slate  paper,  though  not  in  an  otiicial '  was  iiitendeil  as  a  diversion  iti  favour  of  Bona- 
form.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Madison  seems  to  have  i  parte.  Redid  not  state  that  he  considered  this 
determined  to  abandon  his  pretensions  on  this  an  Bn«|’icions  hinctnre  for  the  conipiest  of  Cana* 
irritatingsiihject,  it  seems  hut  just  and  fair  to  give  da,  w  hen  the  British  nation  was  putting  forili 
the  American  people  an  opportunity  of  jiidgin:;,  all  her  strength,  and  exhausting,  with  a  bound* 
whether  in  so  doing,  he  has  or  has  not  sacrificed  less,  but  wi-^e  libpnility,  nil  her  resources,  in  the 
any  real  .dmeriean  righh.  last  grand  struggle  for  European  liberty ;  while 

It  is  to  lie  reinenibeieil,  that  this  is  a  British  her  armies  were  ongaired  in  the  protection  of 
pamphlet  nddresseil  to  the  British  nation.  Wlie-  I.ishoii  and  Cadiz,  and  her  navies  co-operating 
tlier  the  facts  set  forth  in  it  are  corr-’-ll^,  staled,  in  tlie  derence  of  Dant/.ig  and  Riga, 
it  is  iinpossihle  lor  ns  to  decide.  It  may  houev-|  But,  if  the  hopes  of  assisting  France  and  con* 
er  be  proper  10  remark,  that  they  nre  alleged  to  I  qiieriiig  Canada  did  not  actuate  .Mr.  Madison,  it 
be  proved  by  ofliciiii  documents  filed  in  a  public  ,  is  Imial  to  discover  w'liat  his  motives  waov. 
office;  wliicli  documents  would  detect  (he  wri-  A II  tlie  pretexts  for  hostilities,  which  he  had 
ter's  falseh.Mids,  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  any.  In  successively  advanced,  smxessivciy  failed  him; 
as  iniich  therefore,  us  it  was  so  hazard. ms  to  dc-'  and  lie  was  nearly  in  the  comlilioii  of  being  the 
iiart  fmin  tlie  truth,  common  discretion  would  .  aggressor  in  a  war,  of  which  all  the  ostensible 
have  impressed  the  necessity  of  ailhering  to  it.  ,  groiinds  were  removed,  and  of  which  the  real 
1  he  American  [leople  have  never  yet  bail  both  cause  could  not  be  avowed;  when  a  fresh  pre* 
fides  of  this  question.  And  witliont  haviis.'  it  teiice  was  advanced — one  not  thought  of  as  a 
they  are  in  inncli  danger  of  judging  incorrectly,  cause  of  war  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  discus* 
because  their  sensibilities  on  tliis  point  are  very  sion,  and  only  pr.idiiced  in  the  hour  of  his  ne* 
great;  and  very  proper  it  is  they  should  be  so.  ce'sitv,  when  something  was  to  be  said,  and  ha 
But  if  it  lie  a  duty  to  fight  for  .American  rij'his,  had  nothing  else  to  say, 

(t  is  certainly  a  crime  to  make  us  fight  fur  mere  'I 'his  was  tlie  question  of  imphessment;  and 
ailiuiiiistration  pretences.  (Iiniigh  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe,  tliat  this 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  Arne-  was  originally  any  other  than  a  mere  pretence 
rican  politicians  of  all  parties,  that  tlieir  duties  for  the  war,  yet,  as  it  is  now  the  only  cause  tliat 
at  this  time,  d-i  not  depend  on  wliat  was  tlie  jus-  survives  (Bonaparte  has  vanished,  and  Canada 
lice  or  injustice  of  this  war  at  the  C'lmnieneement.  is  probably  saved)  and,  as  much  misunderstand* 
Even,  if  the  declaration  of  war  011  our  part  was  ing,  and  a  great  deal  of  misrepresentation,  exist 
ever  so  unjust,  the  actual  defence  of  our  own  conn-  outlie  subject,  and  as  I  have  had  practical  op* 
try  at  a  moment  when  it  is  menaced  with  iavasion  portiiiiities  of  coiifidering  it  more  nearly  than 
and  desolation,  is  the  most  imperative  of  all  pa-  the  generality  of  my  countrymen,  I  have  thought 
tri.stic 'duties.  Our  assailants  must  be  repelled,  it  might  not  be  useless  to  collect  into  one  view 
Even,  if  they  have  been  unjustly  provoked  to  what  appears  to  me  to  lie  on  this  subject  the  true 
invade  us,  as  w’c  invaded //icm,  and  althongli  we  state  of  the  case  between  Cireat-Brituin  and 
tveiv  opposed  to  such  invasion,  yet  we  can  never  America. 

hesitate  about  the  sacred  duty  of  defending  our-  The  complaint  of  the  American  government  i» 
selves  and  our  families.  Even,  if  tlieir  attack  be  twofold: — 1.  It  complains  of  the  impressment 
deemed  justifiable,  our  duty  to  resist,  is  nevcrtlie-  of  British  subjects  from  its  vessels.  ‘2.  It  com* 
less,  of  the  most  holy  obligation.  plains  that  under  pretence  of  impressing  Britisli 

Bill  we  have  two  duties  to  perform  ;  duties  snbiccts,  Ainericnn  seamen  are  forcibly  taken  or 
which  may  well  be  performed  togetiier.  Asm/-  lielaineJ.  The  first  of  tliese  complaints  involves 
diers  we  are  bound  to  resist  invaders  ;  as  cilisens  the  question  of  the  ric.ht  ©f  search  and  ira- 
to  see  whether  our  atfairs  are  in  honest  and  capa*  pressnient  from  neutral  ships  in  general.  Hie 
bie  hands.  If  tills  l>e  not  so,  the  exercise  of  the  second,  that  of  the  practice,  as  it  affects  Ame- 
rights  of  the  citizen  are  inconsistent  with  a  slate  rica. 

of  war  ;  ami  then  this  would  follow,  that  when  I  shall  therefore  consider  the  snbjcrt  under 
We  have  war,  W'e  cannot  have  liberty.  Now  I  these  two  heads;  well  satisfied  that  I  shall  be 
think  we  may  well  have  both  at  the  same  time,  able  to  show  the  first  complaint  to  be  utterly  un- 
We  can  resist  our  enemies,  and  inspect  the  con-  founded,  and  the  second  to  be  grossly  exaggerat* 
duct  of  our  rulers  at  the  same  time  ;  and  as  at  tue  ed  ;  and  that  on  the  wli.de,  there  is  not  only  no 
present  moment  much  of  our  safety  depends  upon  jiistiSahle  cause  for  war  (arisiag  out  of  this  qiie.'i* 
the  latter  point,  it  is  a  duty  to  afford  to  oiir  na-  tion,  at  least)  on  the  p.tri  of  America;  but  that 
tion  all  the  lights  in  one’s  power.  And  I  ixipub*  .on  tlie  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  on  reference  tc. 
■it  pumphlet,  developing  British  preteasions  the  eckaowledgcd  laws  and  eurti'-Tus  of  eiviliped 
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nations,  that  Graat-Britain  is,  of  tlic  two  [lar- 
tief,  inliuitely  the  most  aggrieveil  j  that  Ameri¬ 
can  suh)ects  lUHv  be  expuM'il  to  iiicoiiventmcrs  ; 
but  that  the  Bi  ilitb  eujiire  sutlers  uuludl  uutl  se¬ 
rious  injury. 

1.  r.IOHT  OF  IMPRtSSMENT. 

Great-Brituin,  being  C!igii:;ed  in  war,  claims  a 
right  to  the  services  of  alt  her  iidtiiral  born  sub- 
jeeis;  and,  when  she  linils  them  riitleavoui'iiig  to 
neutralize  and  shelter  thenrelves  under  u  loreign 
li.ag,  she  e-oiiipeis  their  services  exactly  on  the 
•a. lie  principle  that  site  would  di>  if  the  men  wcie 
found  ill  England,  or  in  British  ships. 

This  right  .'Vnierica  seems  (for  her  hinguage  is 
not  very  explicit)  to  deny  on  two  grounds. 

f  1.  On  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  u  natural 
born  subject  of  one  stale,  to  adopt  and  nutnraiize 
himself  in  another ;  and  to  transfer  his  allegiance 
to  the  latter,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former. 

}  '.J.  On  the  general  objection  to  the  search  of 
neutral  ships  by  a  hclligcreiit. 

Upon  the  principles  of  this  asserted  right,  and 
this  double  objection,  a  few  of'sen  atioiis  (how - 
ever  obvious  to  every  man  conversant  with  pub¬ 
lic  law)  will  be  a  proper  hilrudiiclion  to  a  more 
detailed  ceinsidcialion  of  the  (|U>!stiu!i. 

{  1.  “Society,”  say  the  writers  on  public  law, 
“  is  the  union  of  individuals  earibiiirdfor  luuluul 
defence  and  safety.  K.icli  individual  is  bound  In 
contribute  his  perso'iial  means  to  the  common 
strength  of  the  society  (<r  nation  ;  and  the  na¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  preserve  itself,  and.  as  a  means 
of  seif  pre.-ervation,  all  its  members.” 

“  A  nation,”  says  ^'attcl,  “  owes  this  to  itself, 
since  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members  weakens  it, 
and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.” 

This  is,  in  short,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  na¬ 
tions  on  the  subject. 

I'liP  municipal  laws  of  all  European  countries 
tre  founded  upon  the  same  'principle,  (gen»'ially 
cxpi-essed,  but  always  implied,/  t!;nt  the  sove¬ 
reign  authority  of  a  stale  has  a  right  to  the  inili- 
tary  *  services  of  ail  its  subjects  ;  and  tiie  whole 
system  Ilf  legal  jioiiiy  thionghoiit  tlie  great  Ku- 
ropenn  f.imliy  uUcsts,  in  its  vari'ius  deta.ls,  the 
universality  and  justice  of  this  jiricciplc. 

But  this  duty  of  al!cgiai,ce  i.s  not  only  iinivcr- 
-al,  or  applicable  to  every  subject,  hut  is  iiidc- 
1'ensible,  and  cannot  be  put  dll'.  It  is  an  engage- 
'  lent  contracted  by  tbe  citizen  at  bin  birth,  and 
Coexis'piit  with  his  hie;  for,  if  it  were  other- 
vise.— -if  every  individual  were  to  liave  the 
iiowcr  of  transferrin^  his  allegiance  at  his  own 
■I  ill  uiid  pleasure, — the  greatest  crime  known  to 
ihc  I'dw  of  all  coniitrie-,  nimrly,  Hiou  tkfaso.v, 

*  I'he  duty  wn.cii  a  s.iinset  owes  to  the  slate, 
i*-,  I  need  scarcriy  obierve,  not  c<'iilincd  to  iiiili- 
.  try  service ;  but  ns  this  most  prominent  of  his 
iCcive  duties,  applies  cfpcci..!Iy  to  my  subject,  I 
•ive  referred,  heic  end  in  ‘■ibsequeal  passages, 

it  alone.  1  cm  awarf,  '.'.i.t),  if  I  were  cnie.r- 
hig  into  a  full  defence  of  the  doetili'e  of  iiutnrai 
.iiegiance,  1  should,  by  stating  Ilia  vulne  of  the 
'  ivilaiid  peaceful  services  of  citizens,  streiigihen 
"ery  much  tbe  claim  of  the  native  cun'iiry,  ami 
tne  argument  fur  my  side  of  the  (pjeition  ;  hut 
,  )C  a  sketch  of  the  subject  (I  profess  here  to  give 
'io  more,)  what  I  have  t'md  in  the  tc;.t  epjienrs 


would  liec'ime  a  safe  .md  pro.’ilahle  pr.ntticc.  If 
it  were  lawful  to  change  a  man’s  alleginiice  once,^ 
it  would  he  lawful  to  change  it  as  often  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  pleased— from  England  to  America, 
and  from  Anierica  hark  ngain  to  England.  Men 
would  change  their  rmtional  chariirter,  to  evade 
the  requisitions  made  on  their  personal  or  pecu¬ 
niary  service.  Beserters  from  the  c.tjsc  of  their 
coniilry,  would  Le  merely  neulralizcd  citizens; 
and  ilesertprs  to  the  enemy,  citizen*  wiio  had 
tmnfferred  their  allegiance;  the  piiiiishmcrit  of 
olfences  against  llie  laws  of  Gml,  end  of  the 
land,  would  be  evaded  by  the  transfer  of  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  the  oftender,  and  the  whole  f.-ame  and 
state  of  society  would  be  disordered  and  sub¬ 
verted. 

The  doctrine  which  leads  to  these  monstrous 
ccncinsinns,  and  whieh  no  nation  of  the  old 
w’orld  ever  thought  of,  it  remained  for  America 
to  advaiice. 

It  may  he  worth  while  to  inq’ilre,  very  sliort- 
Iv,  why,  of  nil  hiimaii  societies,  tlie  liiiiled 
States  .ilone  shonid  have  faileii  into  this  opinion. 

ft  is  from  inex|.eriencc.  America  Is  a  young 
nation,  and  tier  institutions  ure  still  younger; 
they  have  l/een  fumed  on  spccnh\ti'/e  notions  ol 
the  individual  independence  and  inherent  rights 
of  man,  wiihont  mucli  reference  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ll/e  ancient  inodes  of  government,  or  the 
social  principle  wtiicli  emmbines  and  merges  tlie 
rights  of  individual  man  in  the  duties  of  so- 
cicty. 

Tiie  experience  of  Europe  was  rejeeled  in 
America,  as  the  result  of  prejudices  unfavoura¬ 
ble  to  liberty  ;  and  the  local  position  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  liirfted  Mates  have  prevented 
their  yet  foeiing,  in  any  pressing  degree,  tlie  in¬ 
conveniences  to  which  tlie  looseness  of  their  no¬ 
tions  of  public  law  is  likeiy  to  expose  tliem  here¬ 
after.  ‘ 

If  their  present  federal  union  should  he  dis¬ 
solved,  and  adjoining  states  should  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  one  anotlier ;  or  wlicncvcr  a  denser 
population  of  tlie  i.ations  on  their  frontier  shall 
place  tliem  in  tiie  sitiia'ioii  in  which  European 
states  now  .are ;  it  may  he  s«ifi'!y  predicted ,  tliat 
they  will  then  he  obliged  to  adopt  the  f-uro|  ean 
system  of  public  law,  and  to  seek  in  its  princi¬ 
ples  the  solution  of  those  dilCcult  questions, 
wliich  cannot  fail  to  arise  between  neighbouring 
and  civilized  states. 

'Ihere  are,  further,  in  the  American  constitu¬ 
tion  itself,  circniiisiaiici'S  which  must  tend  to 
render  that  government  less  uiive  to  the  doctrine 
of  indefeasible  allegiance. 

'1  his  doctrine  is  founded,  as  1  have  shown,  in 
the  principle,  that  the  state  lias  a  natural  right  to 
the  ♦  inilit-jry  service  of  its  subjects.  This, 
which  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  coin- 
inon  law  of  Europe,  i*  not  law  in  America; 
tliere  is  in  their  constitution  no  such  power  over 
the  services  of  citizens;  there  are  no  militiiry 
tenures,  no  rigiils  of  service,  and  no  power  of 
impresiiiient. 

'i  hey  would  willingly,  therefore,  put  aside  a 
principle,  from  which  they  can  at  j/resent  derive 
iio  advantage  ;  and  Ihc  time  to  which  lhavc:il- 
ludcd,  when  the  pressure  of  encroaching  neigh- 

,  *  Vide  the  preceding  note-  •  • 
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hours  and  powerful  rival'",  fball  rcake  them  feel 
the  want  of  a  principle  of  international  law,  is 
either  not  foreseen  at  all,  or  rt-rn  at  such  a  Uis- 
tance,  as  to  excite  no  appreheiifiuti. 

The  manner  in,  wliich  tlie  elements  of  Ameri- 
enn  society  have  been  collected,  is  not  calculated 
to  excite  that  exclusive  iintional  attachment, 
which  other  people  feel ;  and  we  must  recollect, 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  composed  of 
naturalized  foreitiners,  or  the  tons  or  grandsons 
of  persons  of  this  description. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  all  these  accounts,  the  less 
mrprizing  that  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  ‘Tates  situiild  he  inclined  to  give  more  ef¬ 
fect  and  validity  to  the  system  of  naturalization 
than  we  Uuropearis  do. 

'J'hat  government,  however,  must  have  felt 
the  weakness  of  its  principles  as  to  the  elTectof 
Daturulization,  since  it  has  not  been  ashamed  to 
endeavour  to  support  and  defend  it  hy  a  false  al¬ 
legation,  that  a  similar  system  is  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land  of  naturalizing  foreign  seamen.  T  his  is  ei¬ 
ther  gross  ignoraiica  or  gross  misrepresentation  ; 
both  very,  tli'iugli  not  e<^i'ally  unbecuiiing  a  per¬ 
son  administering  public  utt'uirs. 

The  provision,  to  which  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  refers,  is  tiiat  contained  in  the  act  of  the 
T.'Tli  Oeo.  It.  c.  S.  which,  for  the  better  encou¬ 
ragement  of  foreign  mariners  and  seamen,  enacts, 
that,  “  after  the  year  17.;9,  every  foreign  sea- 
“  man,  who  shall  have  served  two  years  in  one 
“  of  his  majesty’s  ships,  shall  he  taken  to  he  a 
“  natural  born  subject  of  his  majesty  :  and  shall 
“  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  powers,  rights, 
“  and  capacities,  of  a  natural  born  subject.” 

Now  this  *  act  is  altogether  in  farvur  of  the 
foreign  teaman  ;  it  imparts  to  him  a  new  charac¬ 
ter  w  ithout  obliterating  the  old  ;  it  confers  pri¬ 
vileges  and  capacities  on  him  ;  it  protects  him  in 
his  person  and  pro(>erty  ;  but  it  never  has  been 
construed  or  considered  to  create  any  new  liabil¬ 
ity  in  the  foreigner,  or  to  exact  from  him  any 
inconsistent  with  his  nllegiance  to  his  native 
sovereign  ;  it  makes  him  an  Englishman  in  civil 
and  personal  concerns,  as  far  as  he  may  choose  to 
be  one,  but  interferes  not  with  Ids  own  wishes  or 
his  sovereign’s  right  as  to  his  personal  services 
or  his  natural  allegiance.  T  his  is  so  well  undcr- 
ttiK’d  in  England,  that  it  has  happened  that  a 
foreigner  has  been  discharged  from  tlie  British 
naval  service  on  the  ground  of  hi.s  being  a  for¬ 
eigner  ;  and  yet  if  wages  or  other  debts  from  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  due  to  him,  the  solicitor  of 
the  admiralty  has  been  directed  to  commence  a 

*  A  doubt  bus  been  entertained,  whether  tld.s 
act  did  not  expire  w  ith  the  war  wliich  existed  at 
the  time  of  its  enactment  ;  but  if  it  has  expired, 
(which,  however,  has  never  been,  that  I  know 
of,  legally  discussed  and  decided)  its  place  has 
been  in  some  measure  supplied  by  the  .S4th  Ueo. 
ILI.c.  6S,  wliich  provides,  that  by  Ihret  years 
service,  and  the  performance  of  certain  other  re¬ 
quisites,  a  foreign  seaman  is  to  be  considered,  for 
tlie  purposes  of  the  said  act,  a  Eritish  seaman. 
As  the  principle,  however,  of  both  tlie.-e  acts,  is 
th-;  same,  I  have  applied  my  observations  to  the 
act  quoted  by  the  American  governniLiit ;  though 
the  details  of  the  whole  case,  if  pari'eaUy  sU.led, 
VTuuld  straagihan  my  urguuaut. 


suit  against  the  debtors  in  the  foreigner's  behalf, 
which  he  himself  might  not  he  able  to  do  for  want 
of  means,  and  wliich,  if  his  nation  should  he  at 
war  with  Great-Britain,  he  could  not  do  without 
the  assistance  of  the  special  law  in  his  favour. 

To  this  may  be  added  another  fact,  that,  where 
the  discharges  of  foreigners  from  the  British  ser¬ 
vice  have  been  demanded  by  the  agents  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  nr  any  other  stale,  or  by  the  individuals 
themselves,  it  never  has  been  set  up  as  a  bar 
against  that  demand  that  “  they  were  naturali¬ 
zed  by  two  years  service  in  the  British  navy.’’ 

A  few  words  more  will  conclnde  what  (  have 
to  say,  generally,  as  to  foreigners  in  the  British 
service. 

The  right  of  isipiEssixo  foreigners,  let  me 
state,  is,  not  only  no/ claimed,  but,  absolutely 
disrlamed  in  principle  and  prohibilid  in  prarUce  : 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  volu.nt  vkv  enlistments 
of  foreigner.s,  it  will  be  found  that  the  practice  of 
the  Bi'itish  admiralty  i'  consistent  with,  and  cor¬ 
roborative  of,  all  the  principles  for  which  i  have 
before  contended. 

That  practice  recognizes  (as  was  stated  in  the 
house  of  commons  lust  year  from  authority)  two 
distinct  characters  in  every  foreign  seaman  : — 
the  one  individual  and  personal,  the  other  na¬ 
tional.  In  the  former  character,  any  seaman- 
may  voluntarily  enter  the  British  service;  and 
having  thus,  of  his  own  accord,  enterr-d  into  an 
individual  engagement,  he  is  not  permitted  again 
I  to  change  his  mind,  and  depart  from  that  engage- 
I  nient.  He  voluntarily  relinquishes  his  individual 
rights  as  a  foreign  citizen,  and  is  not  allowed,  at 
his  pleasure,  to  resume  them. 

But  the  national  character  is  not  an  individiiel, 
but  a  public  right :  it  belongs  less  to  the  seaman 
himself  than  to  the  sovereign  who  has  a  claim  to 
his  service  ;  and  it  is  therefore  admitted  that 
even  the  voluntary  entry  of  a  foreigner  into  our 
navy  cannot  bar  the  right  of  his  sovereign  to  re¬ 
claim  him. 

Thus  then  the  applications  of  individuals  who 
have  voluntarily  entered  are  resisted,  though  the 
claim  of  their  sovereign  fur  their  release  is  acce¬ 
ded  to. 

Bat  the  mere  application  of  the  sovereign,  or 
his  accredited  agent,  is  not  always  enough  ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  known  hy  experience  that  the  minis¬ 
ters,  Consuls,  kc.  and  particularly  those  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  never,  in  fact,  refuse  to  make  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  at  the  wish  and  request  of  the  party  ;  so 
that  a  distinction  may  reasonably  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  such  requisitions  as  are  made  at  the  mere 
instance  of  the  individual,  and  those  made  in  the 
name,  and  us  the  act,  of  his  government. 

Those  made  at  the  instance  of  the  individual 
merely,  and  where  the  government  does  not  either 
want  or  claim  his  services,  may  fairly  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  if  they  came  direct  from  the  individual  him¬ 
self.  B  it  if  the  sovereign  demands  the  release  of 
one  of  his  subjects,  for  his  (the  sovereign’s)  own 
service,  such  demand  is  immediately  to  be  compli¬ 
ed  with,  even  though  the  person  should  have  vo¬ 
luntarily  entered. 

I  t  is  therefore  wholly  unfounded  to  say  that 
the  practice  or  principles  of  Great-Britain,  with 
regard  to  other  countries,  alFird  America  any  ex¬ 
ample  or  excuse  for  detaining  from  her,  under 
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prpteiicn  nf  Amarican  naturalization,  her  natural 
born  subjM'ts.* 

1  have  tlm8  stated  5ome  of  the  caiifw  by  w  hich 
it  appears  to  me  that  America  may  ha\  e  been  led 
tu  endeavour  to  subvert  a  principle  which  all 

*  A  pamphlet  bag  been  lately  published  at 
Washington,  called,  “  A  Treatise  on  Kx|ialrin- 
tion.”  This  treatise,  which  appears  to  have  and 
to  deserve  the  ermntenatna?  of  Mr.  Madison,  is  a 
tissue  of  nilsunderstandiiig  and  misrepresentation 
— ^f  folly  and  of  falsehood.  The  writer  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  the  right  of  a  subject  to  trans¬ 
fer  his  allegiance  has  been  recognized  by  British 
law,  and  the  inisrepreseiitation  of  the  statute  be¬ 
fore  referred  to  is  the  main  spring  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  as  it  had  been  before  of  .'Ir.  .Madison’s.  I 
sliall  not  waste  time  upon  the  treatise  ;  it  is 
annnynatus,  and  may  perhaps  be  the  production 
of  «»«*.  «*«##*  hut  it  is 
alvxit  tliekind  of  pamphlet  which  in  Kiiglaiid  we 
should  attribute  to  an  attorney’s  clerk. 

One  single  assertion  of  this  writer,  because  it 
applies  purtieularly  to  tlx;  matter  in  point,  and 
because  it  gives  a  good  sample  of  his  law  and  his 
veracity,  I  shall  quote  ; — 

“  Let  us  pause,”  says  this  treatise,  “  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  truce  the  practical  operation  of  this  le¬ 
gislative  principle,  (the  l.'Jth  Oco.  II.)  by  virtue 
of  which  naval  service  makes  a  foreigtier  a  sub¬ 
ject,  without  any  application  on  his  part  for  (liut 
purpose.  A  Danish  subject  serves  on  Ixiard  a 
British  trading  vessel  in  time  of  war  for  two 
years :  the  British  government  deeiarcs  war 
against  Denmark  ;  and  the  Danish  seaman,  wht) 
has  gone  home  to  defend  his  country,  is  made  a 
prisoner  while  Im  is  emlcavouring  to  save  fopen- 
iiugen  from  destruction.  According  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  law  he  is  a  traitor,  and  may  b(<  condemned  to 
death  for  having  taken  up  arms  against  liis  sove¬ 
reign,  hy  statute  (ieorge  11.  This  is  nu(|nestiun- 
ably  the  law  of  England.”  (/’ugr  20.) 

Now,  iinqurstioniibly,  a  fouler  falsehood  was 
never  atlvanctHl.  It  does  so  happen,  that,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Denmark,  iiuiny 
seamen  of  that  nation,  who  hud  served  several 
years  in  our  ships,  both  of  coranieice  and  war, 
expressed  their  reluctance  to  serve  again.<t  their 
native  country.  What  was  done?  were  they 
flogged  for  mutiny  ?  were  these  naturalized  eiti- 
xens  condemned  to  death  for  higii  treason  ?  'I'liey 
were  all  discharged  immediately,  on  their  several 
applications;  and,  having  tlie  advantages  of  na¬ 
turalization  conferred  upon  them,  ninny  of  them 
entered  into  the  racrcanlilc  navies  of  iireat-Bri- 
tain  and  her  allies. 

This  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  very  case 
quoted  by  this  writer  ;  but,  at  tlie  moment  that 
he  was  writing  this  falsehood  for  tlie  purpose  of 
deceiving  America,  he,  or  his  patron,  at  least, 
must  have  known  tliat  many  hundreds  of  persons 
claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  most  of  whom 
had  served  upwards  of  two  years,  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  his  majesty’s  ships  at  the  breaking 
out  of  tiie  war ;  it  being  the  principle  of  Bi'itish 
law,  that  no  man  ought,  under  any  circunistan- 
ces,  to  be  forced  to  serve  against  his  native  land. 

There  are  tW'o  ways  of  beuring  biise  witness, 
the  snggc.sb'o  falsi,  and  the  lupprcMm  teri.  Ihis 
wnur  is  tt  master  of  both. 


other  civilized  nations  have  recognized,  and  td 
contend  for  a  doctrine  which  would  go  far  to  sub¬ 
vert  all  national  society. 

1  think,  however,  I  may  venture  to  assunne, 
that  the  law  of  nature,  of  reason,  of  Europe,  uitd 
of  England,  will  not  now  he  abandoned  to  these 
American  pnnensioiis,  and  to  hope  (as  the  only 
means  of  peace)  that  the  government,  or,  if  not 
tlie  government,  the  people,  at  least,  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  are  not  determined  to  continue  an  ag¬ 
gressive  war,  for  the  Nike  of  estahlishiug,  (not 
for  the  advantage  of  their  own  citizens,  but  in 
favour  of  tlic  rniiaways  of  otlier  nations.)  an  ab¬ 
stract  proposition,  f.ilse  in  principle,  mischievous 
in  practice,  refuted  liy  all  writers,  and  rejected 
hy  the  unanimous  wisd.mi  of  all  ages  and  all  na¬ 
tions. 

i  2.  The  general  right  of  search  of  a  nciitrai  ship 
on  tile  liigii  seas  by  a  lielligerent  lias  not,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  been  distinctly  denied  hy  America,  Ihoiigli 
lier  statesmen  have,  on  several  occasions,  alfected 
111  question  it ;  Imt,  in  the  partieolnr  case  of  the 
search  of  an  American  ve'sel  for  B.itisii  snb;ects, 
the  right  is,  if  not  alisohitely  denied,  treated  us  a 
matter  of  heavy  and  intolerable  grievance. 

It  niiglit,  perliaps,  be  enotigii  on  this  point  to 
say,  that  if,  us  1  liavc  sliown,  the  law  of  nations 
confirms  the  riglit  of  the  wereigo  over  his  sub¬ 
ject,  tins  same  law  implies  a  rigiit  in  tlie  sovereign 
to  search  for  and  to  take  tliat  snbj.-el.  If  a  ii.i- 
tinii  has  a  right,  it  lias  a  moral  power  to  vindicate 
tliat  riglit,  and  is  justifiable  in  apelyiiig  its  phy- 
siciil  power  for  tlie  purpose ;  for  it  is  nonsense  to 
talk  of  legal  rights,  from  the  exercise  of  w'lich 
one  is  legally  ilehiirred  ;  and,  in  trntli.  before 
America  can  with  any  degree  of  consi.steiicy  deny 
onr  right  to  search  her  sliips  for  onr  seamen,  she 
must  deny' onr  riglit  of  search  in  tlic  nbstruct ;  for 
on  wiiat  score  is  the  search  after  enemy’s  proper¬ 
ty  to  he  adiiiitted,  if  the  search  after  your  own 
pr.Oj'crty  he  deniial  ?  A  neutral  ship  is  not  to  be 
converted  into  a  mean  of  strengthening  onr  ene¬ 
my'  :  is  it  tlieii  to  be  made  a  means  of  w  eakening 
ns?  '1  lie  lielligcrent’s  right  of  search  existseqnnl- 
ly  ill  liolli  cases,  lie.'ianse  the  principle,  on  which 
the  search  proceeds,  in  both  cases  is  the  same  ; 
namely,  self  preservation. 

Again  ;  if  the  riglit  of  search  tor  eonirahand  of 
war  is  not  denied,  w  liy  sliuiild  the  right  of  srarcli 
for  man, — man,  wliich  is,  in  truth,  tlie  higliest 
species  of  contraband  of  w  ar,  because  all  other 
kinds  are  merely  materials  for  liN  use,  and  useful 
to  a  belligerent  in  direct  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  which  it  may  have  to  employ  on  those 
materials?  Can  it  be  denied  that  wc  have  a  right 
to  seareh  a  neutral  to  di  lect  tlie  conveyance  of 
reiiiforceinents  to  an  enemy’s  army  or  fleet  ? — 
Certainly  not.  How  tlien  can  it  be  ilenied  that 
we  liave  a  riglit  to  search  a  neutral  to  detect  de¬ 
serters  from  our  own  ? 

What  is  more  sacred  than  the  character  of  tlie 
ambassador  of  a  friendly  pow  er  ?  but  has  it  ever 
been  contended  that  an  ambassador  could  shelter 
and  convey  out  of  a  country,  as  part  of  liis  train, 
a  natural  born  subject  of  that  country,  wlio 
should  be  a  deserter  from  its  military  service?  A 
neutral  flag,  though  entitled  to  no  such  sanctity 
as  the  ainbossadoriul  character  possesses,  ought, 
I  readily  admit,  he  duly  resi  ected  ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  to,  it  bhuuld  uut  be  madu  a  cover  for  the 
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*h<iwiiy?,  Jfffrtcrii,  nnd  n-hntnals,  of  hflligfirnt 
ptiwen. 

i  also  flilinit  thnt  the  ri'iUt  of  search,  (as  it 
mii't  needs  subject  the  nentriil  to  some  degree  of 
hiconveiiieiice)  ought  not  to  he  exercised  in  cn- 
ies  where  there  chii  exist  no  sns;ticion  t  f  illegal 
|)rflc(ice  on  the  part  <if  the  nentrel ;  and  if  Ame¬ 
rica  were  in  a  cnn((itH>n  to  show  tliat  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  a  Britisli  subject  should  be  on  Imird 
an  American  sliip,  the  exercise  of  tfns  right  of 
learch  would  be  unjust,  if  she  onild  even  show 
ilsat  such  a  ciisc  was  in  a  high  degree  iinprobabhs, 
the  search  shunid  then  be  exeicited  with  |u-is)>or- 
tionable  ee.iiiion,  hnt  lliis  is  only  a  corroboration 
of  the  original  principle  ;  it  is  unjust  in  proj»or- 
tinii  as  it  is  nntircessary,  hcrainse  it  is  just  as  far 
a.sit  is  necessary  ;  but  the  evil  being  not  niendy 
possible  or  probable,  but  certain,  avowetl,  and 
defended,  the  reuietly  becomes  not  merely  a 
right,  but  a  duty ;  and  the  inconvenience  which 
the  neutral  su'fers  is  one  to  which,  kinswingly 
and  W'illingly,  he  exposes  him«elf — an  inconve¬ 
nience  to  which,  as  he  must  exns'Ct  it,  he  of  c'Mjrsc 
would  not  subject  himself,  if  he  did  not  lintl  in 
the  practice  some  compensatory  advantage. 

But  the  incouvenieuce — be  it  great  or  small, 
i)om|icnsHted  or  not — it  is  to  ihc  neutral  bni  an 
inconvenience,  while  the  ol.andontnent  of  the 
practice  inight  Ise  to  tiie  beHig'oytit,  and  would 
be  to  Great- Britain,  a  vital  injury.  It  would 
have  the  tendency  of  uiinianniiig  her  Beet, — of 
exposing  not  her  cmiitnerce  alone,  but  her  terri¬ 
tory,  to  the  invasion  of  her  enemy, — and  of  com¬ 
promising  her  very  existence  as  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

Nor  Is  Great-Brltain  nkne  concerned  in  up¬ 
holding  this  doctrine.  What  would  be,  at  this 
hour,  the  state  of  I'iurope  if  Bonaparte  anil  Mr. 
Madison  had  pncceeded  in  titoir  joint  elTorls  to 
subvert  the  commercial  and  murllimc  power  of 
Great-Briiain  ? 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
assume  that  tlie  right  of  Great-Britaiii  to  search 
American  stiips  for  her  iiHtnral  born  subjects,  de¬ 
serters  from  her  service,  ami  her  right  to  take 
then*  when  found,  is  fully  established  on  the  ac- 
kn  owledged  principles  of  natunil  and  public  iaw; 
and  in  this  confidenee  1  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  of  the  pit  ^ctice,  and  of  the  amount  of 
the  injury  siistaiaed  by  America  in  the  exercise 
ai  this  right  by  tireat-Britain. 

(To  be  continued.) 

VERMONT  LEGlfsLATL  RE,  Oct.  1.5, 1814. 

'I’histlay,  at  12  o’clock,  his  excellency 
the  ^vernor  met  both  tiranches  of  the 
legislature,  aiul  delivered  the  foliowing 
SPEECH. 

Ooillemi-ti  of  theCuiincU,  and  Otntlrmcn 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  unsolicited  flp|*robalion  of  my 
Conduct  the  year  past,  considerins;  the 
extreme  embarrassments  under  which  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  is 
highly  gratifying,  and  will  not  fail  to 
produce  renewed  exertion  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  my  fellow  citizens.  At 
the  same  tiute  it  affi>rds  the  plossing  hope 
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1h.it  my  future  service  in  the  drecymi^e  of 
Ihe  iluties  of  (he  office  which  1  have 
again  undertaken,  will  be  considered  with 
(he  same  iiulnigeiico.  Withmit  this,  I 
should  des^mir  of  discharging  those  dnlies 
ill  a  satisfactory  manner  at  this  most  UiU 
ticiilt  and  evenlfni  period. 

The  (rue  |iatriot  can  submit  to  no  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Irutii  or  principle,  to  procure  hi* 
own  advancement,  or  to  prornote  the  in¬ 
terests  or  views  of  a  party.  Men  may 
changi — aiMi  |Mirties  may  change- — hut 
truth,  ininciple  ami  virtue  are  immutable. 
It  ougiit  liierefore,  to  be  our  firm  deler- 
mination  lo  pursue  the  plain  path  of  duty 
with  steadiness  and  fidelity. 

In  declaring  my  undevialing  attach¬ 
ment  to  Ihe  principles  of  our  wise  and  ex¬ 
cellent  system  of  government,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  regard,  or  blind  devotion  to 
those  who  may  have  Hclininistered  it,  1 
am  sensible  (hat  high  sounding  profes¬ 
sions  are  not  the  surest  test  of  sincerity, 
aiitl  sliall  therefore,  only  refer  you  to  the 
generil  tenor  of  my  conduct  for  future 
expectations. 

Our  foreign  relations  ami  defensive 
operations  being  exclusively  committed 
to  (he  inanagernenl  of  llie  general  govern¬ 
ment,  exeepting  in  particular  cases,  in 
which  assistance  may  be  reijuireil,  our  at¬ 
tention  is  principally  confined  to  the 
local  concerns  of  the  slate.  And  it  af¬ 
fords  me  grent  pleasure  lo  have  it  in  my 
power  to  observe,  tluit  the  internal  quiet,, 
security  and  jirosperily  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  for  the  year  past,  has  been  unex¬ 
ampled  for  times  like  the  present. 

Justice  has  been  promptly,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve  impartially  administered,  the  laws 
ihily  respecteil,  and  litigation  gradually 
diminishing — the  natural  and  certain  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  well  placed  confidence  in 
an  upright  anil  intelligent  judiciary.  Our 
fiscal  concerns  have  been  conducted  with 
that  fidelity  and  correctness,  which  were 
to  lie  expected  from  the  acknowUxIged 
talents  and  integrity  of  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  that  department. 

Our  school.s  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
have  not  snffi'i’etl  that  (iiminutiun  and  de¬ 
pression  w’hicli  might  have  lieen  exficct- 
cd,  excepting,  that  it  lias  been  dceiiMHl 
advisable,  tliat  (he  operations  of  one  near¬ 
est  the  seat  of  war  should  suffer  a  tempo¬ 
rary  suspension,  that,  at  a  future  and  more 
favourable  period,  they  might  l)e  renewed, 
under  tietter  pnisoects,  and  with  iacreoaeil 
vigour  and  energy. 
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The  economy  nml  correctnese  with 
which  that  lii)eral  ami  humane  institution, 
estaltlislied  for  the  security  and  correction 
of  state  criminals,  has  Iteen  conducted, 
atfonls  the  consoling  |)ros|iect  of  its  great 
usefulness  to  the  community — evinces  a 
general  im|irovemenl  in  the  state  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  (irohably  will  adbrd  some  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  the  corrupting  and 
demoralizing  tendency  of  a  stale  of  war, 
our  citizens  have  enjoyed  their  civil  and 
religious  privileges  in  an  unusual  degree. 

'i'he  tiistinguished  talents,  integrity  and 
experience  of  which  your  honourable 
boily  is  comiiosed,  will  render  my  duties 
less  arduous,  and  afford  a  sure  pledge  to 
our  constituents,  that  their  best  interests 
will  be  promoted. 

Man  never  appears  in  a  more  respon¬ 
sible  and  truly  dignified  station,  than 
when  called  to  act  as  a  representative  of 
a  free,  sovereign  and  inde|)emlent  peo(de. 
V>e  are  selected  from  our  fellow  citizens. 
But  for  the  base  and  degrading  purpose  of 
securing  our  own  promotion,  aggrandizing 
our  particular  friends,  or  to  favour  the 
views  and  interests  of  a  |»arty — but  to 
consider  the  whole  community  as  one 
common  family,  and,  as  faithful  guardians 
of  their  rights,  endeavour  to  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

Yours  is  the  duty,  and  on  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  rests  the  responsibility  of  selecliiig 
proper  itersoiis  to  till  the  various  offices  in 
this  state  for  the  ensuing  year— persons, 
to  whom  we  may  safely  (rust  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice  in  all  its  important 
branches,  and  on  whom  we  must  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  for  the  preservation 

the  |)eace  and  internal  quiet  of  the 
stale.  It  will  likewise  become  your  duty, 
to  select  a  suitable  person  to  represent 
this  state  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  from  and  after  the  third  day  of 
March  next. 

In  the  execution  of  these  important 
duties,  the  most  perfect  confidence  is  en¬ 
tertained,  that  you  will,  unbiassed  hy 
local  or  party  considerations,  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  single  view  to  the  public  good. 

The  great  imiiortanee  of  a  well  orga¬ 
nized  militia,  in  a  free  state,  cannot 
escape  the  notice  of  a  wise  legislature. 
U'he  want  of  {trecision  and  energy  in  our 
present  military  system,  must  l)e  apparent 
to  every  man  who  is  eonversiuit  in  mili- 
taiy  alTuirb^ — and  demouds  a  revision  to 


adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  arising  froiii 
our  exposed  silualiuii.  It  would  be  de¬ 
sirable,  that  the  burden  should  be  equal¬ 
ized,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  that  the 
weight  may  nut  rest  on  those  who  an 
least  aide  to  bear  it. 

We  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
general  government  full  protection  and 
security.  Still  it  is  hut  too  evident  from 
past  experience,  that  much  depends  on 
our  own  exertions.  May  not  this  con¬ 
sideration  suggest  Iheexpetliency  of  adopt- 
ing  some  further  measures  for  arming  the 
militia,  and  providing  field  artillery  and 
munitions  of  war,  which  may  he  ap|)lica- 
hie  to  sudden  emergencies?  We  have  lie- 
fore  us  the  example  of  many  of  our  sister 
states  fur  raising  a  small  volunteer  corjis, 
which  may  be  relied  on,  in  case  of  sud- 
den  alarm,  and  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
for  other  and  eflicient  aid. 

As  we  are  autliorized  hy  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  look  to  the  general  government 
for  that  protection,  which  our  exposed 
situation  may  require,  it  must  be  perfectly 
evident,  that  the  militia  were  only  de¬ 
signed  to  be  called  in  aid  of  the  regular 
force  in  particular  cases.  Those  instances, 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  year, 
have  been  met  by  our  patriotic  and  brave 
citizens  with  a  promptitude,  sjiirit  and 
zeal  which  are  highly  hunoiiral)le  to  them¬ 
selves,  ami  whicli  render  them  worthy 
the  gratitude  of  their  country. 

To  meet  a  request  of  General  Macomb, 
for  assistance  on  the  late  incursion  of  the 
enemy,  which  terminated  so  gloriously 
for  the  American  arms,  tiiere  being  no 
liortiuQ  of  the  militia  detnchcul  or  call  for 
hy  the  president,  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  it  was  consider- 
e<l  that  a  call  upon  our  patriotic  citizens 
for  their  voluntary  services,  was  the  only 
mo<lc  hy  which  eificient  and  timely  aid 
could  possibly  be  utforded. 

The  result  has  been  such,  as  many  of 
you  gentlemen,  have  witnessed.  It  far 
exceeded  our  reasonable  expectation.  By 
it  the  enemy  have  been  taught  a  useful, 
although  mortifying  lesson,  that  tlic  soil 
of  freemen  will  not  hear  the  tread  of  hos¬ 
tile  feet  with  impunity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  reflects  the  high¬ 
est  honour  on  tlie  patriotism,  spirit  and 
valour  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who,  with¬ 
out  distinction  of  age,  character,  or  party, 
were  ready  to  brave  the  dangers,  in  its 
must  formidable  appearance,  for  the  de 
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fence  of  their  country.  And  it  would 
Sf  t  m,  that  it  ought  to  palsy  the  tongue  of 
tlander ;  every  desirable  object  being  se¬ 
cured,  and  in  a  manner  the  least  burden¬ 
some  and  ollensive  to  the  feelings  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  people. 

Much  is  due  to  General  Strong,  and 
our  brave  volunteers ;  and  1  am  requested 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  to  present  them 
the  thanks  of  the  general  government, 
“  for  their  promt»t  succour  and  gallant 
conduct  in  the  late  critical  state  of  this 
frontier.” 

1  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feel¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  violence  to  every  correct 
principle,  were  I  to  refrain  from  testifying 
the  high  sense,  which  1  entertain  of  the 
brilliant  achievment  of  Commoilore  Mac- 
donough,  and  his  intrepid  associates,  on 
Lake  Cham|»laiu,  over  a  far  superior  naval 
force  ;  an  achievement,  which  renders  all 
encomium  feeble  and  inadequate. 

I  should  likewise  do  injustice,  if  1 
should  neglect  to  notice,  the  cool,  perse¬ 
vering,  and  brave  conduct  of  Brigadier 
General  Alacoinb,  and  bis  alike  lirave  as¬ 
sociates  in  arms,  in  the  discomfiture  of  n 
greatly  sujicrior  force  of  veteran  troops, 
commanded  by  experienced  olficers. 

These  glorious  achievments  arc  not 
surpassed  in  the  records  of  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  wurfiiie.  New  lustre  is  added  to 
the  national  character.  But  the  effects 
are  more  immediately  experienced  by  the 
northern  sections  of  the  states  of  V ermoat 
and  New- York. 

This  late  special  interference  of  the 
Ateighty  in  our  behalf,  in  completely  de¬ 
fying  the  hostile  designs  of  the  enemy 
on  our  northern  borders,  cannot  fail,  to 
render  it  a  subject  of  respectful  legislative 
notice.  And,  although  it  may  not  be  in 
our  [lowc^  to  add  to  Ihe  laurels  of  those 
gallant  commanders,  and  their  brave  as¬ 
sociates,  who,  under  Providence,  were  the 
authors  of  our  protection  and  safety ;  yet, 
we  may  express  our  gratitude  to  heaven, 
and  to  them,  for  so  great  a  deliverance. 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  inclosed  a  resolution  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  of  that  state, 
projioBing  an  amendment  t)f  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  ;  by  which  the 
term  of  senators  in  congress  shall  be  rtv 
du(‘.ed  from  six  to  four  years.  1  have  re- 
ceiveil  likewise,  a  letter  from  the  govern- 
our  of  Tennesee,  enclosing  a  resolution 
of  the  gemeral  assembly  of  that  state,  pro¬ 


posing  an  amendment  of  the  same  im- 
[Hjrt.  These  papers  will  be  laid  before 
you.  And  should  any  thing  further  of  im¬ 
portance  come  to  ray  knowledge  during 
the  present  session,  of  which  you  are  not 
possessed,  it  will  be  made  the  suuject  of 
a  special  communication. 

Un  the  subject  of  war,  in  which  euv 
country  is  most  unfortunately  engaged,  C 
feel  disjiosed,  at  this  critical  period,  to  say 
as  little  as  may  lie  consistent  with  duty. 
But  I  consider  it  due  to  myself,  and  more 
esjiecially  to  my  constituents,  explicitly 
to  state  that  the  events  of  the  war  have 
in  no  wise  altered  my  opinion  of  its  ori¬ 
gin,  or  its  progress.  1  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  uniformly  disapproved  of  it 
as  unnecessary,  unwise  and  hopeless  in  all 
its  operations.  And  notwithstanding  the 
few  brilliant  successes  we  have  met  with  in 
our  operations  of  defence,  I  can  see  very 
little  in  its  general  complexion,  which  af¬ 
fords  tile  least  consolation. 

Many  very  considerable  places  on  onr 
sea  boartl  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  The  capito!  of  our  country,  that 
proud  monument  of  belter  times,  h:is  been 
jiossessed  and  dertroyed  by  hiin-»a  humi¬ 
liating  reflection  to  every  real  American. 
And  1  consider  that  we  are  now  suliering 
the  evils,  which  have,  from  the  mistakes 
ami  misconduct  of  rulers  befallen  this,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  therefore  becomes  us  to  look  calmly 
and  tirmly  on  our  dangers,  ami  meet  them 
like  men,  who  are  mindful  of  what  they 
owe  to  their  own  characters,  and  what 
they  owe  to  their  country. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  heartfelt 
satisfaction  to  have  been  able  to  announce 
to  yon  the  return  of  peace  to  an  afflictetl 
peojile.  I'ut  onr  reasonable  hopes  on  this 
subject,  not  having  been  rcalizeil,  and  the 
parlie.ular  spirit  with  which  the  war  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  persecuted  by  the  enemy, 
renders  defensive  measures  and  operations 
not  only  necessary,  but  righteous  and  just; 
in  which  we  may  engage  with  feelings 
most  honourable  and  praise  worthy,  and 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Almighty,  who 
had  never  forsaken  us  in  the  hour  of  peril. 

1  shall  now,  gentlemen,  cheerfully  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  discharge  of  the  ilutles  of  Ihr 
office  assigned  me — a.u.l  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  piescnf  session, 
you  may  be  assured  of  my  cordial  co-ope¬ 
ration  in  every  measure,  w  hich  lets  for  its 
oiiject  the  promotion  of  the  public  goo,!. 

MARTIN  CHITTK.NDEN. 
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From  the  Hotlon  Daify  Advertiser. 

all  tvhn  fvish  for  a  termination  of  this  un- 
happtj  war  on  terms  not  dishonourable  to  intr 
tmuUry,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting 
and  itiralde  peace. 

A  FBEE  BUT  CANDID  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  LATE 
NEUOriATION. — No.  II. 

1.  What  Great- Britain  riees  not  deinaRd. 
We  have  she  dnt-$  luit  doiuuud  a  re- 
«o^iiition  of  her  inaritiine  rights,  i'lie  eoiii- 
misfiioners  on  (lie  part  of  Great-Brilain  suk], 
they  wore  not  |>articiilarly  desirous  ofdisuu'S-  j 
in"  the  question  of  iinpressin.'nit.  I'lie  story,' 
that  they  required  us  to  ahaudon  it  is  there- 
litre  false,  and  as  all  Kiiroite  is  now  at  |i«;aee, 
it  is  useless  to  stir  the  ({'.lestion.  It  is  niiich 
to  l>e  regretted  that  our  roiiiinissioncrs  could  j 
not  liave  let  the  other  maritime  questions  a- 
lone.  It  is  very  doidjtful,  r.  hether,  if  tlie.4iiie- 
ricaii  comiuis.sionurs  had  not  brought  forward, 
under  the  general  term  of  hloekados,  the  or¬ 
ders  in  conneil,  and  more  (iian  that,  blockades 
generally,  and  the  di-c  iission  of  certain  lou.se, 
undefined,  neutral  and  belligerent  rights,  as 
vicll  as  claims  of  indemnity  for  capture  before 
the  war  and  since  the  war.  (pretty  alaruiing, 
unprecedented  pro|iusals)iftiicse  had  iiul  been 
brought  forward  betbre  the  iiicsseu.er  was 
Sunt  to  Fiugland,  it  is  very  doubtful,  wliether 
the  Urilisii  government  would  not  have  relin¬ 
quished  every  thing  hut  the  Indian  peace  and 
J^mndary.  But  they  may  have  Ihongbt,  if 
they  had  to  go  over  the  whoh  doctrines  cf  the 
ordei-s  ill  ctNincil,  and  micoiiiiter  all  U.«iia- 
parte's  notions  of  blockade,  and  free  ships  free 
goods,  all  which  are  included  in  (he  general 
terms  of  neutral  and  helligereitt  rights,  if 
moreover,  we  were  to  press  payment  tor  sei¬ 
zures  and  captures  beinre  and  since  tlie  war, 
tliey  might  as  well  adhere  to  their  strung 
terms. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  oiir  roinmis* 
sioners  did  not  insist  on  iho  e  topics  as  ulti¬ 
mata,  neither  did  Britain  insist  on  any  one, 
except  the  Indian  peace  anri  iKiundary ;  all 
the  rest  were  merely  pressed  as  topics  of  <l;s- 
cussion,  and  the  settlement  of  which  would 
giv«!  stability  to  the  [>cacc. 

Great-Britain  does  not  demand  any  cession 
of  territory  on  this  side  of  tlie  lakes,  as  was 
formerly  reported.  She  leaves  the  navigation 
of  them  as  before.  She  disclaims  must  e.xpli- 
citly  the  design  or  the  wish  to  have  any  terri¬ 
torial  acquisitions.  How  far  her  professions 
are  at  variance  with  her  demands  we  shall  see 
when  we  discuss  those  demanus,  at  which  pe¬ 
riod  we  shall  also  con-ider  how  far  the  requisi¬ 
tion  of  dismantling  our  forts  and  fleets  on  the 
lakes  is  iiqurious  to  our  honour,  and  whether 
they  are  any  piuofs,  that  she  treat  with  us  as 
with  a  conquered  nation."  We  shall  then 
have  occasion  to  look  into  history,  and  to  show 
that  every  nation  in  Knropi'  has  in  U'rms  made 
ftipulatiuus  «!'  Uial  nature  for  Uie  sake  of  es¬ 


tablishing  pcniianent  peace,  and  we  shall  pr*. 
hahly  sliow,  (hat  if  peace  is  ever  intended  wit  h 
Britain,  it  can  only  lie  preserved  liy  vvit/iJraH. 
iiig  all  cause  of  JubIousv  on  the  western  fma- 
tier. 

These  points  I  do  not  mean  now  to  discuss, 
but  merely  to  say,  she  does  not  claim  the 
whole  lakes.  She  leaves  them  to  us  fur  a!| 
valuable  purposes,  as  also  all  the  sitores  of 
them  we  occupied  before. 

Grcat-Uritaiii  does  not  demand  a  surrender 
of  the  bank  tishery,  or  any  limitation  of  it. 

Slie  says,  she  shall  not  regrant  to  us  a  spo 
cial  privilege,  to  which  we  have  no  preten'-ion 
by  laivs  of  nations  or  of  nature,  to  tish  iu  her 
bays,  rivers  or  inlets,  or  dry  our  (isli  on  her 
sliores,  imless  we  give  her  an  equivalent. 

'I'his  was  a  mere  treaty  riglit,  a  mere  com¬ 
pact.  W  e  dissolved  the  compact  by  war.  If 
a  treaty  was  made  to-iiiorrow,  witlioiit  reviving 
expressly  the  treaty  of  1783,  we  slunild  Imre 
no  right  whatever  to  these  bay  tisheries.  f* 
enable  us  to  hold  them,  she  must  grant  then 
anew.  s\  «  cannot  ask  her,  alter  voluntarily 
reiiotmcing  the  benefit  by  war,  to  give  us  that 
pi  ivilegc,  which  belongs  exclusively  to  her, 
vrithniit  giving  some  equivalent.  It  was  not 
a  very  iniporlaiit  right  to  us.  It  coutd  not 
have  endured  many  ycai's.  But  vvliatevi^r  wai 
its  value,  it  was  given  up  by  .Mr.  .Madison,  and 
he  kuevv  it  when  he  declared  an  ofli;ii.sive 
war. 

She  does  not  demand  oiir  relinquishment  of 
the  India  and  China  trade.  M  e  mention  tins 
merely  because  there  were  people  mad  eiioiigh 
ill  F.iiglnnd  to  s’uggest  cneh  a  thought,  and 
others  w  eak  enough  in  this  country  to  helierc, 
it.  When  tliey  come  to  a  treaty  ofcomiin'ree, 
the  iN'ivileges  we  may  enjoy  iu  ii-  r  East  India 
possessiiiiiN  will  he  tlie  price  she  will  pay  ns 
ibr  advaiuagi  s  in  her  trade  with  ns.  If  a  dis¬ 
position  to  rccijirocity  shall  prevail,  and  I  am 
persiiadcd  it  will  deiHUid  on  us,  whether  it4|k 
or  not.  tlic  tw  I  eoniiti  h's  may  have  a  dnr^e 
and  advantageous  peace  aud  treaty  of  cuiu- 
rncree.  ,, 

I  ni;i  almost  asiinined  to  meution  niHitlicr 
ridiciilons  re;Kirt,  whic,b,  however,4lail  its  ef¬ 
fect,  lor  it  will  he  believed  by  half  the  nation, 
a;  fully  as  if  it  was  true,  that  Great-Britain 
dein.Tiided  we  sh.iiild  dismantle  oiir  large  shi|t» 
of  war,  aud  never  build  any  thing  larger  than 
a  frigate.  Altiiougli  such  a  demand  would 
have  disgraced  Flngiand  more  than  ns,  by  re- 
pre.scnt.i'ig  her  fears  of  a  nation  which  had  hut 
one  SiMitli  part  of  her  uaval  liirce,  yet,  there 
were  many  weak  (lei-KoiVs  who  were  unhappy 
>-no;igh  to  believe  it.  aud  to  get  iqto  a  rage  at 
this  spectre,  licgot  by  malice  and  falsehood. 

I  am  sorry  to  mortify  the  autluirs  of  this  false¬ 
hood.  hy  saying,  that  the  negotiators  do  not 
seem  to  care  whether  we  build  seventy  lour* 
or  cock  boats.  It  has  nut  as  yet  become  a 
subject  of  discussion 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  see  what  is  de- 
mauded,  aud  to  cuusidcr  as  we  proposed  lU  tbe 
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•erond  pla^f!  tlie  ilistiiiction  between  what  the  dered,  and  that  both  of  them  imj't  be  gratifi* 
Bntisli  government  demand  as  indispeii'able,  ed  or  war  must  be  interinii»abte  ? 
and  vihAt  they  merely  urge  as  eouvcnient  and  The  doctrine  must  aiinnint  to  this. — For 
pleasant,  and  tending  to  peace,  and  as  well  wlien  the  war  was  declared  it  was  avowed  in 
caleiilaled  to  set  oB' against  oiir  pretensions  of  congre>:s,  that  its  end  if  not  its  sole  object  was 
free  sliips  free  goods,  and  no  blockades.  We  the  conqiwst  of  Iwth  tlie  Canadas.  General 
ray  no  dlockides,  because  it  amounts  to  tliat,  Hull's  pi'oelainalion  sent  to  him  from  the  war 
as  .tlr.  Madison  has  declared  by  prm- 1  a  mat  ion  department  avowed  the  design  of  conquering 
that  there  is  now  noir^u^b/ocfcotie  of  the  Uni-  and  holding  those  provinces.  It  promised 
ted  States  !! !  If  so,  there /iri’er  co/i  ie.  protection,  a  better  government  to  the  Bri- 

There  never  was  a  negotiation  in  which  the  subjects,  but  threatened  them  with  the 
demands  were  not  inluiilely  more  extravagant  mostdreadlnl  suflerings  il  they  should  dare  to 
thv)  what  the  parties  intended  to  take.  The  be  loyal  and  todetend  their  own  soil, 
ultimate,  er  nine  qua  nun  demands,  which  (to  When  peace  was  experted  to  be  made  two 
explain  to  unlearned  readers)  means  those  dc*  years  since,  it  was  contended  in  many  or  most 
inanJsupon  which  the  party  intends  to  insist,  of  the  democratic  papers,  that  our  government 
are  always  considered  tlie /rue  test  of  the  spirit  should  insist  on  holding  what  we  might  have 
of  negotiation.  Soinotitnes  the  uti  possitfelis  acquired. 

the  ultimatum,  that  is  the  condition  in  Will  it  he  now  pretended  that  if  we  had 
^hioh  the  parties  stand  at  tiie  time  of  iicgn-  taken  both  the  Canadas  we  should  not  even 
Ifcilhj^tiiere  ever  was  a  case  in  wliicli  it  have  demanded  to  keep  them  ?  When  it  was 
idfctoWfcarcil  that  this  conditinii  would  be  aiiiinuiiced  that  the  motions  to  take  them 
ia^iHH^on,  tins  wa.s  tiiat  ca.se.  H  e  made  the  |  were,  indemnity  fur  British  spoliations  and 
war,  wo  made  it  by  stealth,  we  fell  on  Britain  security  against  the  Indian  tribes  ? 
unawares.  Mhe  had  recovered  troin  the  shuck.  Wore  all  these  excuses  false,  and  the  rea* 
liad  made  peace  witii  all  the  world,  and  it  was  lallaeioiis  '?  Have  we  expended  one  hiin- 

incre  spuq|  to  light  wiin  us.  Hardly  an  l’.iig-  millions,  lost  20,000  men,  wasted  two 

Dshinan  at  home  leels  or  cares  for  this  war.  campaigns,  and  left  our  whole  sea  coast  to  be 
Tliej  are  wdtc  nng  balloons,  and  giving  feasts,  pimijerfd  merely  to  make  a  parade  of  a  con- 
It  was  natural  she  should  have  dciiiaiided  que^j  which  we  never  meant  to  claim  at  a 
the  uti  jumidetis  in  tlie  outset  of  the  iiugotia-  ,,cace  ? 

tioii.  b  ranee  or  any  other  nation  would  have  This  would  be  a  wicked  mockery  indeed, 
done  more.  Tney  would  have  adhered  to  it.  gu^  ^0^  Every  man  knows,  that  is 

B*it  what  a  shocking  state  this  demand  would  ^t  the  moment  of  the  meeting  at  Ghent,  news 
placwHC  111 .  VVe  should  lose  Niagara,  .Vlichilli-  arrived  there  that  the  American  flag  wa- 
luakkiiidk,  the  Islands  in  the  ohesapeake,  ved  over  the  walls  of  Quebec,  that  same  news 
au<l  nail  ot  the  Froviucc  ol  .Maine.  1  hear  a  would  have  been  accompanied  by  express  in- 
patviol  exclaim,  but  this  would  have  been  stnictions  to  our  commissioners  to  sign  no 
abuiiiiiiable  to  demand  so  mncli !  boitly,  not  pp^ice  without  the  cession  of  the  Canailos. 
80  ^t.  I  have  an  e.xcellent  memory.  I  he  Even  many  federalists  would  have  approved 
fiwt  year  ol  war  when  we  expected  to  take  sud,  ^  demand,  and  the  nation  at  large  would 
C'anaila.  and  Kiissia  oflci  ed  to  mediate,  the  have  snATered  no  peace  to  be  ratitied  by  which 
•lyarty  proimsed  and  I  believe  .Mlains  was  those  prov  inces  were  restored. 

^Mtod  to  d  -inaiid  tile  uti  possidetis,  that  any  man  lay  ids  hand  on  his  heart  and 

islBiatever  wc  had  taken.  Now  the  tables 


are  turned  and  it  is  wicked. 


PACI  FICUS, 


say  whether  he  can  deny  that  tliis  would  have 
been  the  case,  nay  a  treaty  would  have  been 
rejected  if  an  inch  of  Canada  liad  been  re¬ 
stored. 

But  a  different  course  of  things  took  place, 


T.  ■  /•  But  a  different  course  of  things  took  place, 

It  seems  that  the  late  conferences  at  Ghent  Bpitain  holds  two  of  our  most  important  wes- 
were  br(/ktni  ofl  on  the  ground  that  we  will  tern  forts ;  the  whole  of  the  Province  of  .Maine 
never  admit  a  discussion,  or  a  provisional  cast  of  Penobscot  river,  one  or  two  islands  in 
agreement  on  any  teniis,  whereof  one  of  them  i.ia,,,.  sound,  and  all  those  in  the  Chesa,- 
shall  claim  the  Miiallest  cession  ot  territory^  iieake  under  her  controiil  while  we  hold  about 
oil  our  oyt  even  it  it  be  done  for  t!ie  sake  ot  ^  mile  square  at  Fort  Erie  only,  and  then 
^curing  liitiirc  tranquillity  or  adjusting  Ixiun*  (jpjtain  instead  of  insisting  upon  what  she  had 
■aries.  I  Ins  point  must  be  considered  before  conquered  ineredy  a,sked  that  we  would  not 
we  enter  into  the  proitusals  ot  Great-Britain,  exterminate  the  Indians  nor  buv  their  lands 
beeati.se  li  tliiV  principle  is  to  be  considered  a.s  so  as  to  approach  and  endanger  her  weaker 
settled,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  nature  ol  nroviuces,  r.ud  because  she  asks  and  oifers  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  her.  dis'cuss  the  question  whether  she  may  not 

Is  it  understooil  that  wc  will  never  treat  on  have  a  eoiiiinunication  across  our  unsettled 
the  footing  of  reciprocity  ?  Are  we  not  willing  |  wilderness  from  Halifax  to  Qneliec,  it  is  tlio 
to  do  to  Groal-Britaiii  what  i»e  should  expect  j  most  abominable  and  unheard  of.  unjust,  and 
she  would  do  to  ns  ?  I>-  it  iiiidei'tood.  that  |  insolent  demand. 

our  pride  and  our  rights  arc  aloue  to  be  consi- 1  All  that  tee  gain  by  right  of  conqnc't  is  ours 
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and  may  be  insicterf  on.  ff  e  can  dismember 
litc  greatest  empire  in  the  world  witbout  in- 
soicuce  or  injustice.  A  nation  like  ours,  of 
iCTcu  millions  only,  can  say  to  one  of  ten 
niillions,  give  IIS  all  your  posessioiis  in.  our 
n.^igblHHirliood  ;  we  waul  them  to  round  our 
territory,  w^t  theui  to  enable  us  to  czterini- 
uaie  the  lu^aas. 

lint  if  that  great  nation,  after  actually  con¬ 
quering  large  portions  of  our  country,  after 
giving  them  ill  up,  says  *•  permit  me  to  ask 
str-iirilif  fur  mi/  subjects,  by  interposing  a  neu¬ 
tral  country  between  us.  I  fear  you.  Let  us 
not  he  conterminous  or  immediate  neighbours. 
iVe  may  quarrel  again,  or  rather  you  may  in¬ 
vade  me  unawares  as  you  did  before  ;  and  also 
be  So  good  as  to  let  me.  take  the  most 
barren  corner  of  eveiy  province  I  have  sub¬ 
dued.  a  perfect  wilderness,  just  so  far  as  to 
make  a  road,  which  road  will  bring  all  your 
back  lauds  into  market,  and  be  bcueiiciai  to 
you  as  to  us.” 

If  Great-Dritain  says  this,  it  is  the  height 
of  insolence  and  injustice.  It  is  ivhat  a  ”  con¬ 
quering  nation  alone  could  say  to  a  conquered 
one.” 

Can  any  man  read  this  in  his  closet  without 
a  sting  of  conscience  !  Is  this  oar  ecpiality 
and  fairness,  and  love  of  pcai^e  ? 

Hut  what  was  this  war  in  its  commence¬ 
ment  ?  Vn  unprovoked.  unju«t.  offensive  at¬ 
tack  on  a  nation,  then  struggling  with  the 
most  niunstrous  power  in  the  world. 

That  nation  now  freed  from  all  its  other 
enemies,  at  perfect  liberty  to  punish  the  in¬ 
justice  and  meanness  of  our  cabinet,  finding 
us  exhausted  by  the  war,  our  public  credit 
gone,  o'lr  financiers  at  their  wits  end  to  get 
dollar,  the  payment  of  tho  interest  on  ow 
public  debt  suspended,  congress  attacking 
those  inanufactures  which  they’  professed  to 
favour,  rtiniiin;|;  their  hands  into  every  man’s 
pocket,  to  see  if  they  can  seize  any  cash, 
and  opening  every  pantry  door  to  find  objects 
of  taxation.  Tbit  nation,  finding  us  in  this 
condition,  offers  to  restore  all  she  has  taken, 
and  merely  asks  security  against  our  future  in¬ 
justice,  (lisVlaiins  ail  wi'h  of  gaining  territory, 
alie;e.s  licr  fears  of  our  Jitturc  |)Otver,  and 
proves  the  siiieei  ily  of  hth,  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  proposilijus  she  makes,  wliicli 
are  simply  to  remove  us  to  a  distance  from 
her,  and  wn-calt  this  insolence  and  iujiisticc. 
We  too,  gracious  heaven  !  who  two  years  since 
in  a  moment  of  exultation,  fimling  our  enemy 
occupied  abroad,  and  weak  in  our  country 
threatened  and  lioa  led,  that  we  would  rob  her 
of  all  Iter  Aineriraii  territories ! 

If  we  could  not  conscientiously  appeal  to 
heaven  before,  for  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
what  shall  we  notv  say  to  a  God  of  m!*rcy, 
when  our  enemy  offers  to  stay  the  dcstr  tying 
:srin  and  to  slioatlie  the  bloody  sword,  and  on¬ 
ly  demands  security  and  prelection  tor  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  on  whose  plundered  lands  this  na¬ 
tion  now  subsist  ? 


Substantially,  this  is  the  only  proposition 
made.  The  others  were  subjects  of  diseng- 
sioii  only,  and  might  have  been  modified  to 
our  acceptance.  But  no,  we  will  not  discus* 
not  even  try  to  agree. 

What  then  are  we  to  do  ?  Fight.  Till 
when  ?  Till  we  have  humbled  Britain,  iii 
we  promised  to  do  three  years  ago.  We  have 
only  lost  five  or  six  millions  of  acres  ;;,ooo 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  twenty  thon- 
sanJ  lives.  Shall  we  do  better?  If  Britain 
with  CtXip  troops  on  our  seaboard,  has  called 
out  100,001)  militia,  taken- our  capital,  and 
two  great  counties  of  Massachusetts,  what 
may  she  be  expected  to  do,  when  she  has 
20,000  troops  to  be  directed  by  sea,  to  any 
one  point  ?  Will  she  be  less  disposed  to  ask 
for  security,  after  shuba^  taken  Lmiisiana  ?  or 
New-Yoi'k  ?  Yet  she  certainly  can  do  cithe^ 
with  such  a  Ibpe  as  she  can  send. 
doubts  we  cairdefend  our  country, 
ravage  and  devastation,  and  immci^^^URie 
and  lasting  injury.  And  after  we  ex¬ 

hausted,  is  it  probable  our  enemy  will  give  us 
better  terms  than  tiiose  we  now  reject  ? 

But  our  honour  is  concerned '  Ajngfita  can¬ 
not  yield  any  of  her  territory.,  jl^wt  >s  ho¬ 
nour  ?  Is  it  honour  to  engage  in  a'n  unjust  war  ? 
Is  it  honour  to  refuse  a  moderate  peace  ?  Is 
it  honour  to  assist  on  the  right  of  plundering 
the  Indians  of  the  little,  which  a  coiumoo, 
father  in  heaven  has  given  them  ? 

All  that  Britain  insists  upon,  is  that  she 
will  protect  these  Indians.  She  docs'ifc  be¬ 
cause  she  is  bound  to  them  as  her  allies.  She 
dues  it  for  tlie  nobler  rca,son  which  heaven 
must  approve,  that  by  removing  her  bordm 
Ibrm  oiprs,  cyjr  peace,  that  peace  wbicji  ought 
to  subsist  bettyceii  all  Christian  nativm'wij^TC 
more  durable.  Is  this  the  reason  we  reject  it? 
Yes,  I  fear  it  is  the' teal  reason. 

PACIFlCCi^ 
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